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EMERSON AS A POET. 
BY C. E. TYRER, B.A. 


—- the time comes for estimating the relative 
rank of American men of letters in the century 
succeeding the Declaration of Independence, there is one 
name which we can hardly doubt will claim a place apart 
from, and in some respects above, any other. And that is 
the name of Ralph Waldo Emerson. As an artist, he is 
immeasurably beneath Hawthorne, and he shows little of 
that humour, pungent or delicate and subtle, of which 
Lowell and Holmes (to mention no more) have shown 
themselves such consummate masters—but, as a thinker and 
spiritual teacher, expounding in an age and to a people of 
low ideals the greatness of the soul, his position is unique ; 
and it is by virtue of these qualities, which more than any 
other attract and influence the higher order of minds, that 
he towers above all his contemporaries. Bronson Alcott 
says : 

Am I extravagant in believing that our people . . . are more indebted 
to him than they know, becoming still more so? and that, as his thoughts 
pass into the brain of the coming generation, it will be seen that we have had 


at least one mind of home growth, if not independent of the old country! I 
consider his genius the measure and present expansion of the American mind. 


And to the weight and pregnancy of his thought, Emerson 
unites a style of exquisite fitness and singular charm. And 
yet nothing is easier than to depreciate or to sneer at his 
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pretensions—than to say eg., as Mr. Thomas Hughes does 
in his preface to the English edition of the Biglow Papers, 
that Emerson is “ a first-rate counterfeit of genius.” For he 
has produced nothing to force recognition and admiration 
from the critical and unsympathetic. As a thinker, he has 
left behind him no strictly-formulated or clearly-developed 
system ; as a man of letters, he has achieved no magnum 
opus, nO imposing array of volumes is inscribed with his 
name. Occasional essays, lectures, and poems, from time to 
time collected and given to the world as occasion served, are 
the only definite tangible result of his labours. Living as 
Emerson did for thought, and for literature as the vehicle of 
thought, there was never perhaps any man of letters less 
adept as a book-maker than he. Rigidly declining to pub- 
lish anything but what he felt to be worthy of him, he 
assiduously polished and pruned his essays and lectures 
before giving them to the world ; and it is probable that he 
has left in manuscript matter equal to, if not exceeding in 
bulk, that of his published writings. 

In speaking of Emerson as a poet (in the stricter 
sense of the word), I do not mean for a moment to imply 
that there is not much poetry, and that of a high kind, 
in his prose writings.’ Such exquisite productions as the 
essays on “Love” and “Friendship,” and the “ Address to the 
Senior Class in Divinity College,” would suffice to prove 
that their author had the keenest poetic sensibility, even 
though, in Wordsworth’s language, he wanted “the accom- 
plishment of verse.” He would in that case be not unjustly 
numbered in the distinguished band of prose poets, which 
includes Richter, De Quincey, and Hawthorne, and also 
(though they have not entirely abjured the form of verse) 
Ruskin and Carlyle. Indeed, perhaps Emerson’s place is 
most properly with these, for the impulse to write verse 
seems with him to have been only occasional, and prose to 
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have been the more natural vehicle of his thought. But 
still his poems will, I venture to think, endure. The love of 
measured speech is deeply rooted in man’s being. There is 
a demand in his nature that the beautiful thought should be 
enshrined in the perfect form, like the rich jewel in its costly 
setting; thus its charm is enhanced, and it is more easily 
and delightfully cherished in the memory. And Emerson’s 
poems, though—as one must admit—often defective as art, 
and so far lacking the perfection of form in which beautiful 
thought should be clothed, have a charm of their own, and 
a wild music more akin perhaps to the spontaneous out- 
bursts of Nature than to the measured utterances of art. 
They stand, one might say, between the two, as though a 
musician should try to imprison some of the wild un- 
measured harmonies of nature within the forms and limits 
of his art, and should only partially succeed in producing 
therefrom any intelligible melody. Alcott well calls him 
“a rhapsodist,” and again, “a poet in spirit, if not always 
in form.” Emerson, in fact, is more akin to the bards, the 
primitive singers with whom song was a thing of nature 
rather than of art, than to the elaborate verse-makers of 
to-day. His place is rather with Taliesin and Ossian ‘than 
with Tennyson or Swinburne. Nature with him, as with 
the bards, gives many a magical touch to his strains, and 
the lilt of them seems borrowed unconsciously from nature’s 
music, and in some measure to reproduce for us 


Whatever tones and melancholy pleasures 
The things of nature utter. 


Something analogous in musical art appears, perhaps, in 
Wagner. As we listen to his compositions, the soft murmurs 
and the tumultuous harmonies of nature greet or assail our 
ears, to the general exclusion of melody, which seems almost 
to be man’s own device or creation. Wagner’s music, per- 
haps, while in one sense belonging to the future, borrows 
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some of its weird charm from a far-away past, when nature 
formed a more direct source of inspiration. But this may 
appear fanciful. 

It always seems something of an impertinence and a pre- 
sumption to point out what we are pleased to call defects in 
the masters of literature. If they were as we would some- 
times have them to be, they would cease to be themselves ; 
and it is safe to say that, in the majority of cases, a poet’s 
choice of metres and themes may be trusted against that of 
his critics. But still every one has his limitations, and this 
is especially true of a poet like Emerson, with whom verse 
was only an occasional medium of expression. While many 
of his shorter pieces seem to me truly delightful, the longer 
poems are rarely satisfactory as wholes. And this is owing 
in general to two causes—the form and the matter. Though 
it is clear that Emerson appreciated to the full the charm of 
skilful rhyme and metre (as may be seen from what he says 
under that head in his essay on “ Poetry and Imagination” 
and elsewhere), these were with him, both in theory and prac- 
tice, matters rather of inspiration than of conscious striving 
after artistic effect. For instance, he says of the poet in 
“Merlin :” He shall not his brain encumber 
With the coil of rhythm and number; 

But, leaving rule and pale forethought, 

He shall aye climb 

For his rhyme. 

‘* Pass in, pass in,” the angels say, 

**In to the upper doors, 

Nor count compartments of the floors, 

But mount to paradise 

By the stairway of surprise.” 

The careless versification (where eight- and seven-syllabled 
lines jostle continually with shorter and longer ones), which 
Emerson so much affects, gives a poem a limping air; and 
when continued through many pages the effect is tame and 
poor. As regards matter, there is not that sustained power 
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of treatment, that co-ordination of material, necessary to pro- 
duce the unity of effect which characterizes a great work of 
art. Lowell says truly of Emerson in his “Fable for Critics:” 


In the worst of his poems are mines of rich matter, 

But thrown in a heap with a crush and a clatter ; 

Now it is not one thing nor another alone 

Makes a poem, but rather the general tone, 

The something pervading, uniting the whole, 

The before unconceived, unconceivable soul, 

So that just in removing this trifle or that, you 

Take away, as it were, a chief limb of the statue ; 
Roots, wood, bark, and leaves, singly perfect may be, 
But, clapt hodge-podge together, they don’t make a tree. 


This applies, I think, with much force to many of Emerson’s 
longer poems, such as “ May Day,” “The Adirondacks,” 
“Wood Notes,” and “ Monadnoc,” most of all, perhaps, to 
the long rhapsody in irregular verse, called “ The Initial, 
Daemonic, and Celestial Love.” The grounds of this fact 
we may find probably in the constitution of Emerson’s 
mind, which was ever catching, like the facets of a diamond, 
some ray of truth or beauty, and delighting to show it to 
others, but had difficulty in elaborating its thoughts and 
intuitions into connected wholes. He was a seer, not 
primarily an artist ; he had little or none of that power to 
build up a great work of art, which Matthew Arnold, 
quoting from Goethe, calls “ Architectonicé :” “that power 
of execution, which creates, forms, and constitutes ; not the 
profoundness of simple thoughts, not the richness of imagery, 
not the abundance of illustration.” It is in his shorter efforts 
in verse that Emerson charms us; then the musical utterance 
wells forth from him like a tiny spring of purest, clearest 
water among flowers and mosses, and we are refreshed as by 
a draught of water from Mother Earth. One of Emerson’s 
English friends said of them, using a finer image: 


I know nothing more exquisitely dainty than some of his snatches of poetry. 
Those who see no poetry in them simply do not see them at all. I can only 
compare them to exquisite snow-crystals, fresh gathered from some highest 
mountain peak, where the clouds of human infirmity never reach. 
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Perhaps the first characteristic that strikes one in these 
poems of Emerson (after their roughness and wide deviation 
from the poetical standards of the day) is the love of nature 
which pervades and inspires them. In this, it is true, he has 
no monopoly among American poets, whose verses con- 
stantly reflect the charms of their native scenery. In 
Bryant, for instance, there is almost too much description of 
Nature’s beauties, though excused by the writer’s enthusiasm 
and by many felicitous touches. But in the leaders of the 
transcendentalist movement in New England we find a more 
intimate relation established between man and nature, a 
deeper sense of her charm and a subtler power of conveying 
it in words, just as in Wordsworth, and the school which he 
inaugurated, the appreciation of Nature is something widely 
different from what we find in Thomson and Cowper. 
Emerson’s admiration of Wordsworth (I may paren- 
thetically say) was sincere and deep, though discriminating. 
“Pan’s recording voice,” he calls him in May Day, and in 
English Traits he pronounces the “Ode on Immortality” 
“the high-water mark which the intellect has reached in this 
age.” But it is not likely that he owed his primary inspira- 
tion to Wordsworth any more than he did to Carlyle. Next 
to his own heaven-born genius, it was the woods and waters 
of his own land that shaped his young imagination, and 
elevated and consoled his spirit. In a piece entitled 
“Musketaquid” (the musical Indian name of the Concord 
river), Emerson thus records his debt to Nature : 

The gentle deities 
Showed me the lore of colours and of sounds, 
The innumerable tenements of beauty, 
The miracle of generative force, 
Far reaching concords of astronomy 
Felt in the plants, and in the punctual birds, 
Better, the linkéd purpose of the whole ; 


And, chiefest prize, found I true liberty 
In the glad home plain-dealing Nature gave. 
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The polite found me impolite ; the great 
Would mortify me, but in vain ; for still 

I am a willow of the wilderness, 

Loving the wind that bent me. All my hurts 
My garden spade can heal. A woodland walk, 
A quest of river-grapes, a mocking thrush, 

A wild rose, or rock-loving columbine, 

Salve my worst wounds, 


G. W. Curtis ‘says : 


The imagination of the man who roams the solitary pastures of Concord, or 
floats dreaming down its river, will easily see its landscape upon Emerson’s 
page. If there be something oriental in his philosophy and tropical in his imagi- 
nation, they have yet a strong flavour of his mother earth—the underived sweet- 
ness of the open Concord sky, and the spacious breadth of the Concord horizon. 


Often, in these poems, we meet with little touches of nature- 
painting not unworthy of Keats or Wordsworth, which illu- 
minate for us some scene or aspect of nature as no laboured 
description could do. Take, for instance, this summer land- 
scape from the piece just quoted : 
Then flows amain 
The surge of summer’s beauty ; dell and crag, 
Hollow and lake, hill-side, and pine arcade, 
Are touched with genius. Yonder ragged cliff 
Has thousand faces in a thousand hours. 
Or the faithful nature-painting of “The Snow-Storm,” or 
these lines from “May Day,” on a forest scene in winter : 
Eldest mason, Frost, had piled, 
With wicked ingenuity, 
Swift cathedrals in the wild ; 
The piny hosts were sheeted ghosts 
In the star-lit minster aisled. 
Here are two verses from “My Garden,” in which the poet 
confesses the inadequacy of language to rightly render 
Nature’s charm : 


Canst thou copy in verse one chime 
Of the wood-bell’s peal and cry, 
Write in a book the morning’s prime, 
Or match with words that tender sky ? 
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Wonderful verse of the gods, 
Of one import, of varied tone ; 
They chant the bliss of their abodes 
To man imprisoned in his own. 


All aspects of nature delight him and hold him captive, but 
it is the forest, the majestic untamed forest of his native 
land, that has most of all inspired his muse. He too, like 
Obermann, in Mr. Arnold’s poem, has 


Heard accents of the eternal tongue 
Through the pine-branches play, 


and something of that wild melody has passed into his verse. 
Indeed, I have sometimes thought that as we may fancy the 
poetry of Shelley, with its sublime nature-worship, to reflect 
the glow on dawn-smitten Alpine snows and the splendour 
of Italian sunsets, as through the poems of Wordsworth 
blows the breath of the hills which he loved so well : so, as 
we read Emerson, we seem transported into the solemn 
avenues of the forest, roofed and carpeted with green, and 
the fragrance of pine-cones fills the air. These lines of his 
might stand very well as the motto for his poems, if not 
indeed for much else that he has written : 


I have come from the spring-woods, 
From the fragrant solitudes ;— 
Listen what the poplar-tree 
And murmuring waters counselled me. 
The poem called “Wood Notes” is a record of the thoughts 
which the bard pondered in his forest walks to the song of 
the pine : 
When the pine tosses its cones 
To the song of its waterfall tones, 
He speeds to the woodland walks, 
To birds and trees he talks ; 
Ceesar of his leafy Rome, 
There the poet is at home. 


Again : 


As sunbeams stream through liberal space 
And nothing jostle or displace, 

So waved the pine-tree through my thought 
And framed the dreams it never brought. 
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In this poem there is a long tribute to one whom he calls 


A forest seer, 
A minstrel of the natural year. 


It can hardly be doubted that he refers here to his friend 
Henry D. Thoreau, whose love of nature and power of 
rendering her charm were hardly inferior to his own, though 


accompanied by some exaggerations and egotisms from 


which Emerson was free : * 


In unploughed Maine he sought the lumberer’s gang, 
Where from a hundred lakes young rivers sprang ; 
He trod the unplanted forest floor, whereon 

The all-seeing sun for ages hath not shone ; 
Where feeds the moose, and walks the surly bear, 
And up the tall mast runs the wood-pecker. 

He saw beneath dim aisles, in odorous beds, 

The slight Linnzea hang its twin-born heads, 

And blessed the monument of the man of flowers 
Which breathes his sweet fame through the northern bowers. 
He heard, when in the grove, at intervals, 

With sudden roar the aged pine-tree falls, — 

One crash, the death-hymn of the perfect tree, 
Declares the close of its green century. 

Three moons his great heart him a hermit made, 
So long he roved at will the boundless shade. 
The timid it concerns to ask their way, 

And fear what foe in caves and swamps can stray, 
To make no step until the event is known, 

And ills to come as evils past bemoan. 

Not so the wise ; no coward watch he keeps 

To spy what danger in the pathway creeps ; 

Go where he will, the wise man is at home, 

His hearth the earth,—his hall the azure dome ; 
Where his clear spirit leads him, there ’s his road, 
By God’s own light illumined and foreshowed. 


Readers of Thoreau’s Maine Woods will recognize in this 
passage a spirit akin to that which inspires that book, over- 
flowing as it is with the charm of the forest. 








* T have allowed this passage to stand; but I find from Mr. Sanborn’s little 
book on Thoreau, in American Men of Letters, that at the time of writing this 
poem Emerson had not yet made Thoreau’s acquaintance, and that the poet 
refers here in all probability to his own wanderings in Maine. 
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Hawthorne, in one of his American Note- Books, after 
describing a meeting with Margaret Fuller, in Sleepy Hollow, 
proceeds thus :— 


In the midst of our talk, we heard footsteps above us, on the high bank ; 
and while the person was still hidden among the trees, he called to Margaret, of 
whom he had gotten a glimpse. Then he emerged from the green shade, and 
behold! it was Mr. Emerson. He appeared to have had a pleasant time, for 
he said that there were Muses in the woods to-day, and whispers to be heard 
in the breezes. 


And so Emerson teaches us to leave cities and books, and 


learn from lonely converse with Nature, Wa/deinsamkeit (as 
he calls it), the secret of her charm: 


See thou bring not to field or stone 
The fancies found in books ; 

Leave authors’ eyes, and fetch your own, 
To brave the landscape’s looks. 


Oblivion here thy wisdom is, 
Thy thrift, the sleep of cares ; 

For a proud idleness like this 
Crowns all thy mean affairs. 


Emerson’s doctrine of Beauty is a lofty and ideal one. 
On no theme does he more delight to descant ; on none has 
he given us thoughts subtler or more finely expressed both 
in prose and verse ; but like the other articles of his philo- 
sophical creed, this wants, perhaps, a clear and consistent 
definition. Possibly, the following passage from “ Nature” 
will give his general view as well as any :— 


Nature is a sea of forms radically alike and even unique. A leaf, a sun- 
beam, a landscape, the ocean, make an analogous impression on the mind. 
What is common to them all—that perfectness and harmony—is beauty. The 
standard of beauty is the entire circuit of material forms —the totality of 
nature, which the Italians expressed by defining beauty ‘‘il piu nell’uno.” 
Nothing is quite beautiful alone ; nothing but is beautiful in the whole. A 
single object is only so far beautiful as it suggests this universal grace. . 
The world thus exists to the soul to satisfy the desire of beauty. This element 
I call an ultimate end. No reason can be asked or given why the soul seeks 
beauty. Beauty, in its largest and profoundest sense, is one expression for the 
universe. God is the all-fair. Truth and goodness and beauty are but different 
faces of the same All. 
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Again, he says, in that fine strain of rhapsody which forms 
his essay on the Poet: “God has not made some beautiful 
things, but beauty is the creator of the universe.” Once 
more, in “ The Conduct of Life :” 


Things are pretty, graceful, rich, elegant, handsome, but until they speak to 
the imagination, not yet beautiful. This is the reason why beauty is still 
escaping out of all analysis. It is not yet possessed, it cannot be handled. 
Proclus says, “it swims on the light of forms.” It is properly not in the 
form, but in the mind. It instantly deserts possession, and flies to an object in 
the horizon. If I could put my hand on the north star, would it be as 
beautiful ? 


Whether altogether satisfactory or not, certainly Emerson’s 
treatment of this, as of other questions, is suggestive and 
stimulating in a high degree. Doubtless his own passionate 





love of beautiful things—above all, perhaps, of natural 


beauty—coloured his speculation on this theme, and to this 
love he constantly gives expression in his poems : 


Who gave thee, O Beauty, 
The keys of this breast ? 


When first my eyes saw thee, 
I found me thy thrall, 
By magical drawing, 
Sweet tyrant of all! 
And it is in large measure this rapture with which beauty 
inspired her worshipper, which gives Emerson a right toa 
place among those true poets of whom in this “ Ode to 
Beauty ” he goes on to tell: 
Olympian bards who sung 
Divine ideas below, 
Which always find us young, 
And always keep us so. 


What in one of his essays he calls “the necessity of being 


beautiful under which Nature lies” is thus expressed in 


verse in “ Wood Notes :” 
Nature beats in perfect tune 
And rounds with rhyme her every rune, 
Whether she work in land or sea, 
Or hide under ground her alchemy. 
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Thou canst not wave thy staff in air, 

Or dip thy paddle in the lake, 

But it carves the bow of beauty there, 
And the ripples in rhymes the oar forsake. 


The poem called “Each and All,” again, may be con- 
sidered as a series of illustrations of the text in “ Nature,” 
“Nothing is quite beautiful alone: nothing but is beau- 
tiful in the whole :” 


I thought the sparrow’s note from heaven, 
Singing at dawn on the alder bough ; 

I brought him home in his nest, at even ; 

He sings the song, but it pleases not now, 

For I did not bring home the river and sky ;— 
He sang to my ear,—they sang to my eye. 

The delicate shells lay on the shore ; 

The bubbles of the latest wave 

Fresh pearls to their enamel gave ; 

And the bellowing of the savage sea 

Greeted their safe escape to me. 

I wiped away the weeds and foam, 

I fetched my sea-born treasures home ; 

But the poor, unsightly, noisome things 

Had left their beauty on the shore 

With the sun, and the sand, and the wild uproar. 
The lover watched his graceful maid, 

As ’mid the virgin train she strayed, 

Nor knew her beauty’s best attire 

Was woven still by the snow-white choir. 

At last she came to his hermitage, 

Like the bird from the woodlands to the cage ; 
The gay enchantment was undone, 

A gentle wife, but fairy none. 

Then I said *‘ I covet truth ; 

Beauty is unripe childhood’s cheat ; 

I leave it behind with the games of youth.” 
As I spoke, beneath my feet 

The ground-pine curled its pretty wreath, 
Running over the club-moss burrs ; 

I inhaled the violet’s breath ; 

Around me stood the oaks and firs ; 
Pine-cones and acorns lay on the ground ; 
Over me soared the eternal sky, 

Full of light and of deity ; 
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Again I saw, again I heard, 

The rolling river, the morning bird ;— 
Beauty through my senses stole ; 

I yielded myself to the perfect whole. 

This doctrine of Beauty is but one side of that mystical 
theory of the universe which pervades, more or less, all the 
writings of Emerson. “ Have mountains, and waves, and 
skies,” he says in “ Nature,” “no significance but what we 
consciously give them, when we employ them as emblems 
of our thought ? The world is emblematic. Parts of speech 
are metaphors, because the whole of nature is a metaphor of 
the human mind.” Again, a little further on : 

There seems to be a necessity in spirit to manifest itself in material forms ; 
and day and night, river and storm, beast and bird, acid and alkali, pre-exist 
in necessary ideas in the mind of God, and are what they are by virtue of pre- 


ceding affections in the world of spirit. A fact is the end or last issue of spirit. 
The visible creation is the terminus or the circumference of the invisible world. 


Once more: 


The world proceeds from the same spirit as the body of man. It is a 
remoter and inferior incarnation of God, a projection of God in the unconscious. 
Emerson’s views on these high matters seem to have been 
moulded largely by Plato’s Idealism, and still more, perhaps, 
by that of the Neo-Platonists of Alexandria, with their 
theory of an Anima Mundi, or soul of the world, proceeding 
from the Divine Reason, and shaping and informing the 
world of sense. The thought of that serene, unchanging 
spirit gives Emerson infinite consolation amid all the per- 
plexities and basenesses of the times : 


What if trade sow cities 
Like shells along the shore, 

And thatch with towns the prairie broad, 
With railways ironed o’er ?— 

They are but sailing foam-bells 
Along Thought’s causing stream, 

And take their shape and sun-colour 
From him that sends the dream. 


To his view of the symbolical meaning of nature, in its 
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whole and in its parts, he has given a fine if somewhat 
enigmatical expression in a piece called “Two Rivers ”—the 
thought in which we may compare, if we like, with Heraclitus’ 
doctrine of a continuous flux or procession in things, and also 
perhaps with Mr. Arnold’s “ stream of tendency, by virtue of 
which all things fulfil the law of their being :” 


Thy summer voice, Musketaquit, 
Repeats the music of the rain ; 
But sweeter rivers pulsing flit 
Through thee, as thou through Concord Plain. 


Thou in thy narrow banks art pent : 
The stream I love unbounded goes 
Through flood and sea and firmament ; 
Through light, through life, it forward flows. 
I see the inundation sweet, 
I hear the spending of the stream 
Through years, through men, through nature fleet, 
Through passion, thought, through power and dream. 


Musketaquit, a goblin strong, 
Of shard and flint makes jewels gay ; 
They lose their grief who hear his song, 
And where he winds is the day of day. 


So forth and brighter fares my stream, — 
Who drinks it shall not thirst again ; 
No darkness stains its equal gleam, 
And ages drop in it like rain. 


The unity that underlies and binds together the variety 
and multiplicity of things is the theme of a piece named 
“ Xenophanes,” from an early Greek thinker, one of whose 
extant fragments runs—*“ Wherever I turn to consider, I am 
lost in the One and All :” 


By fate, not option, frugal Nature gave 

One scent to hyson and to wall-flower, 

One sound to pine-groves and to waterfalls, 

One aspect to the desert and the lake. 

It was her stern necessity : all things 

Are of one pattern made ; bird, beast, and flower, 
Song, picture, form, space, thought, and character, 
Deceive us, seeming to be many things, 

And are but one. 
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In the beautiful little lyric called “The Apology,” written 
seemingly to excuse himself to those who upbraided him for 
his indolence and solitary ways, the poet tells us how he 
found all natural objects penetrated with meaning : 
Chide me not, laborious hand, 
For the idle flowers I brought ; 
Every aster in my hand 
Goes home loaded with a thought. 
There was never mystery 
But ’tis figured in the flowers ; 
Was never secret history 
But birds tell it in the bowers. 
One harvest from thy field 
Homeward brought the oxen strong ; 
A second crop thine acres yield, 
Which I gather in a song. 
“The Problem ” declares the inevitableness of the religious 
sentiment and of its various manifestations in art. Greek 
temple, Egyptian pyramid, and English abbey, having their 
source and foundation in the depth of man’s soul—being, 
indeed, externalizations and symbols of mind—are adopted 
by Nature as her own offspring : 


Out of Thought’s interior sphere 

These wonders rose to upper air, 

And Nature gladly gave them place, 

Adopted them into her race, 

And granted them an equal date 

With Andes and with Ararat. 
The mystical bent of Emerson’s genius drew him naturally 
to the poets and religious teachers of the East, to the 
Alexandrians, and to such Christian mystics as Behmen and 
Swedenborg ; and from these he doubtless learned his 
abundant use of image and metaphor, his abruptness and 
inconsecutiveness, and the frequent obscurities caused 
thereby. Many of his poems, indeed, would seem to an 
ordinary reader complete enigmas, and in few of them is 
the enigmatical habit entirely absent; though it is generally, 
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perhaps, in those poems, and in those parts of poems which 
are the most lucid and simple in character, that Emerson 
shows himself most truly a poet. It is hardly necessary to 
refer to any of his riddles in verse—one cannot read far in 
him without coming across some of them—but I may men- 
tion “ Merlin,” “ Bacchus,” “To Rhea,” “The Sphinx,” and 
the exquisite piece called “ Forerunners.” “ Bacchus,” with 
its spiritual meaning expressed through sensuous images, 
shows plainly the influence of the Persian Sufistic poets. 
Even his custom of putting single words or names as titles 
of his poems, and names sometimes without any obvious 
connection with the matter, gives them occasionally an 
effect of strangeness and singularity. The poets of Persia 
seem to have been great favourites with him, and he has 
translated some of their pieces, apparently from a German 
version. From them he perhaps acquired that love for 
aphorisms in verse, which marks the gnomic poet. The 
following specimen is from the “ Quatrains,” which show to 
advantage his skill in short sententious verses ; but, in fact, 


the epigrammatical vein appears continually in his writings, 
both in prose and verse : 


NATURE IN LEASTS. 
As sings the pine-tree in the wind, 
So sings in the wind a sprig of the pine ; 
Her strength and soul has laughing France 
Shed in each drop of wine. 


How Emerson’s theories of love and friendship have been 
coloured by his mysticism, native and acquired, need hardly 
be shown here, for he has given us in exquisite prose his 
speculations on these deep matters. The verses “To Rhea” 
may be instanced as showing how exalted was his view of 
love; and in some lines, called “ Friendship,” he addresses his 


friend thus : O friend, my bosom said, 
Through thee alone the sky is arched, 
Through thee the rose is red : 
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Me too thy nobleness has taught 
To master my despair ; 

The fountains of my hidden life 
Are through thy friendship fair. 


In regard to Emerson’s religious mysticism—pantheism his 
enemies call it—many illustrations from his verse might be 
given. “Brahma” betrays itself, both by its name and 
nature, as an offspring of the contemplative East. (This 
poem, by the way, has had its innate obscurity needlessly 
augmented by the absurd misprints of the English edition) : 


If the red slayer think he slays, 

Or if the slain think he is slain, 
They know not well the subtle ways 
I keep, and pass, and turn again. 


They reckon ill who leave me out ; 

When me they fly, I am the wings ; 

I am the doubter and the doubt, 

And I the hymn the Brahmin sings. 
Here we have—under the material imagery—but another 
expression of that thought of Xenophanes, which I before 
alluded to. There is a kindred strain in “ Wood Notes,” 
which the poet caught from the pine-tree’s song in the 
forest : Pleaseth him, the Eternal Child, 
To play his sweet will, glad and wild ; 
As the bee through the garden ranges, 
From world to world the godhead changes ; 
As the sheep go feeding in the waste, 
From form to form he maketh haste ; 
This vault which glows immense with light 
Is the inn where he lodges for a night. 
What recks such traveller if the bowers 
Which bloom and fade like meadow flowers, 
A bunch of fragrant lilies be 
Or the stars of eternity ? 
Alike to him the better, the worse, — 
The glowing angel, the outcast corse. 


He is the heart of every creature ; 

He is the meaning of each feature ; 

And his mind is the sky, 

Than all it holds more deep, more high. 
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Though many of Emerson’s shorter poems have been 
already quoted, something remains to be said about his 
lyrical gift. It is true that it is only by an occasional lyric 
of rare beauty and charm that he reveals this power. But 
these few poems stand almost without a rival in American 
literature, or can only be matched by some of Poe’s shorter 
and more perfect lyrics, such as the lines “To Helen” and 
“To One in Paradise,” and possibly by a very few of 
Whittier’s more impassioned pieces. Amid all the graceful 
and scholarly productions of the American poets the genuine 
lyrical cry is rarely to be heard. It was in the expression of 
deep personal feeling addressed to, or relating to, those whom 
he loved, that Emerson most frequently attained something of 
the lyrical glow. Most exquisite of all perhaps are three little 
love poems, all probably addressed to the lady who became 
his first wife (Miss Ellen Tucker). These are “To Ellen 
at the South,” “Thine eyes still shined for me,” and “To 
Eva.” The last is not unworthy of Herrick or Lovelace, 
and in its pretty fancifulness recalls the manner of the 
Elizabethans. Of two or three of the great sorrows of 
bereavement which Emerson experienced, he has left 
touching records in verse. There are few sweeter lamenta- 
tions than the “ Dirge,” in which he mourns the early death 
of his two brothers, Edward and Charles—the former of 
whom died in 1834, the latter in 1836. They were both, it 


seems, men of taste and culture. Posthumous papers by 
both of them appeared in 7he Dial, and a poem of Edward 
Emerson is printed by his brother in May Day. Few 
brotherly affections have been recorded in sweeter verse 
than this: 


Hearken to yon pine-warbler 
Singing aloft in the tree ! 

Hearest thou, O traveller, 
What he singeth to me? 


Not unless God made sharp thine ear 
With sorrow such as mine, 
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Out of that delicate lay could’st thou 
Its heavy tale divine. 

** Go, lonely man,” it saith ; 
‘* They loved thee from their birth ; 

Their hands were pure, and pure their faith, — 
There are no such hearts on earth. 


** Ve drew one mother’s milk, 
One chamber held ye all ; 
A very tender history 
Did in your childhood fall. 
** Ye cannot unlock your heart, 
The key is gone with them ; 
The silent organ loudest chants 
The master’s requiem.” 
Hardly inferior in beauty to this, and touched with a deeper 
pathos, is the “Threnody,” which bewails the death of 
Emerson’s son, Waldo, who died in 1842, aged five years 
and three months. Of this child, Emerson says, in a letter 
to Carlyle (18th March, 1840), “ The boy has two deep blue 
wells for eyes, into which I gladly peer when I am tired,” 
and the same feature recurs to the thought of the sorrow- 
stricken father : 
Stop the meek birds where erst they ranged ; 
The wintry garden lies unchanged ; 
The brook into the stream runs on ; 
But the deep-eyed boy is gone. 
Again, the same image presents itself: 


O child of paradise, 

Boy who made dear his father’s home, 

In whose deep eyes 

Men read the welfare of the times to come, 
I am too much bereft, 

The world dishonoured thou hast left. 

O truth’s and nature’s costly lie ! 

O trusted broken prophecy ! 

O richest fortune sourly crossed ! 

Born for the future, to the future lost. 


But his consolation comes from the thought that his boy 
shares the permanence of that Divine Being from whom he 
came : 
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Fair the soul’s recess and shrine, 
Magic-built to last a season ; 

Masterpiece of love benign ! 

Fairer than expansive reason 

Whose omen ’tis, and sign. 

Wilt thou not ope thy heart to know 
What rainbows teach, and sunsets show ? 


What is excellent 
As God hives, is permanent ; 
Hearts are dust, hearts’ loves remain ; 
Heart's love will meet thee again. 


Silent rushes the swift Lord 

Through ruined systems still restored, 
Broadsowing, bleak and void to bless, 
Plants with worlds the wilderness ; 
Waters with tears of ancient sorrow 
Apples of Eden ripe to-morrow. 
House and tenant go to ground, 

Lost in God, in Godhead found. 


Well may Charles Eliot Norton say of this poem, that 
through it “the memory of this boy is enshrined in the 
heart of every lover of childhood and of poetry.” 

Other noteworthy pieces are “The Humble Bee,” “The 
Rhodora,” and “Good-bye, Proud World.” The first of 
these seems to have been suggested, unconsciously perhaps, 
by Wordsworth’s address “To the Small Celandine ;” the 
form is similar, and there is the same riotous play of fancy 
in both. “Good-bye,” one of the best known, as well as 
one of the finest, of Emerson’s efforts in verse, has been 
omitted, it appears, in the selection from his poems made 
by himself in 1876. This fact—placed by the side of the 
startling sins, both of omission and commission, perpetrated 
in his anthology of English poetry called Parnassus— 
shows that a man may be both a fine poet and a subtle 
thinker and yet want the faculty of critically appraising 
either his own work or that of others. The exquisite lines 
on “The Rhodora” are called by Whittier, in a note to 
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the dedication of his Songs of Labour, with an inaccuracy 
rather startling in a poet, a sonnet. They have, of course, 
no more right to that name than Leigh Hunt’s “ Abou Ben 
Adhem,” though the thought might have been made, with 
slight trouble, to furnish an admirable sonnet. But the 
sonnet form was not one that suited Emerson’s genius, and 
he would probably have thought the curious quest of 
rhymes a dull mechanic drudgery for a son of the Muse. 
Going out into the spring woods, the poet finds in a remote 
spot the lovely rosy blossoms of the rhodora. The philo- 
sopher, he muses, would say that all this beauty was lost. 
Not so, the poet answers; for I have sought it out in its 
seclusion, and it has gladdened my eyes. And he gives his 
answer in words of the greatest simplicity, and which have 
yet the note of true poetry : 
if eyes were made for seeing, 
Then Beauty is its own excuse for being : 
Why thou wert there, O rival of the rose ! 
I never thought to ask, I never knew ; 
But, in my simple ignorance, suppose 
The self-same Power that brought me there, brought you. 
Though in Emerson the refinement of genius and culture 
conspired with the deep sincerity of his nature to make the 
trickeries and ostentations of American society unspeakably 
repulsive, and to cause some apparent aloofness from the 
everyday concerns of life, there have yet been few better 
citizens or truer patriots than he. In an ode inscribed to 
W. H. Channing he excuses himself for not taking a more 
active part in politics and the anti-slavery agitation. The 
age, he says, is a material one and intent on low ends :— 
’Tis the day of the chattel, 
Web to weave, and corn to grind ; 


Things are in the saddle, 
And ride mankind. 


True principles of reform, he goes on to say, must begin 
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within (in the hearts of men and in private life) and work 
from thence to the exterior of society and the methods of 
politics— 

Let man serve law for man ; 

Live for friendship, live for love, 

For truth’s and harmony’s behoof ; 

The state may follow how it can, 

As Olympus follows Jove. 
But as the liberation movement proceeded, and its great 
moral issues had begun to stir the hearts and minds of his 
countrymen, Emerson too caught the glow, and coming 
out of his scholarly retreat gave lectures and addresses on 
the burning topics of the hour. How deeply his sympathy 
was engaged in the cause, and how ardently he shared the 
feeling of triumph when after the horrors of the civil war 
the hour of emancipation came, is proved by the noble 
“Boston Hymn” (read Jan. 1, 1863). Beside this outburst 
of patriotism and zeal for liberty may be fitly placed the 
hymn which he wrote for the monument erected to celebrate 
the fight of Concord, and which is not unworthy of the 
“Old Hundred” tune to which it was sung : 

By the rude bridge that arched the flood, 
Their flag to April’s breeze unfurled, 


Here once the embattled farmers stood, 
And fired the shot heard round the world. 


Spirit, that made those heroes dare 
To die, and leave their children free, 
Bid Time and Nature gently spare 
The shaft we raise to them and thee. 


Though in his thoughts and opinions not always showing 
that outward consistency which is the bugbear of ordinary 
minds, Emerson never wants the deep inner consistency of 
a sincere and truthful nature, always pressing onward to the 
light, and setting before itself the loftiest of ideals. This 
gives him a real kinship with one whose opinions and tem- 
perament were in some respects the reverse of his own, the 
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gloomy and dyspeptic Thomas Carlyle. Conscious of 
inward rectitude, and with an unwavering trust in the final 
triumph of good, the calamities of life hardly ruffled the 
clear current of his being; he had learned to gather from 
every period of life its own lesson, and following always the 
promptings of his brave and happy spirit, to 
Obey the voice at eve obeyed at prime. 
Thus old age and death itself had noterrors for him, and he 
could say with an abiding youthfulness of heart— 
Spring still makes spring in the mind, 
When sixty years are told ; 
Loves wakes anew this throbbing heart, 
And we are never old. 
Over the winter glaciers, 
I see the summer glow, 


And through the wild-piled snowdrift, 
The warm rosebuds below. 


Carlyle, in a letter to Emerson, says: 


I read your book of poems all faithfully . . . and can say, in spite of 
my hard-heartedness, I did gain, though under impediments, a real satisfaction, 


and some tone of the Eternal Melodies sounding, afar off, ever and anon, in my 


ear! . . . A grand view of the universe, everywhere the sound (unhappily 


Jar off, as it were) of a valiant, genuine Human Soul. 

I have already expressed a humble opinion that some of 
Emerson’s shorter poems are not surpassed by anything 
which America has given us in verse; they have (if one may 
venture on the comparison) the untutored grace of wild 
flowers, as against the splendid perfection of those blossoms 
which the artist-poets gather for us from the Muse’s well- 
trimmed garden. And all his verse has a freshness, an 
originality, which bespeaks it as coming directly from the 
heart of the man, and through its wild irregular cadences 
we may catch, in Carlyle’s phrase, “some tone of the Eternal 
Melodies.” If it has not the stateliness of Bryant, the captiva- 


ting music of Edgar Poe, the scholarly grace of Longfellow, 


or the plaintive sweetness of Whittier, it seems, more than 
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the verse of any of these poets, a spontaneous growth of the 
American soil, a flower of the Western wild, and in its 
buoyancy and hopeful tone reflects in a manner the bound- 
less possibilities of the great Republic. All nature to 
Emerson was radiant with loveliness, all life to him seemed 
rich and beautiful; and thus his poems, glowing at once with 


zesthetic insight and moral enthusiasm, may be deemed, in 
spite of their defects, no unworthy precursors and heralds of 
that time, when (to use his own words) “that which is now 
life shall be poetry, and every fair and manly trait shall add 
a richer strain to the song.” 


NoTe.—Since this essay was written, the estimate of Emerson formed by 
our most distinguished literary critic has been given to the world. Generous 
and appreciative in some respects towards the genius of Emerson, Mr. Arnold 
fails, I think—perhaps from a too fastidious taste—to do full justice to the 
poems. It seems a somewhat arbitrary proceeding to apply to writing like this 
the Miltonic canon, that “‘ poetry should be simple, sensuous, and impassioned” 
(a test whose strict application would be fatal to nearly all poetry of the reflec- 
tive order, including Mr. Arnold’s own); and, even allowing the validity of the 
test, it could certainly be shown that Emerson’s best verses are often exquisitely 
simple, and that the love of nature which breathes through them all is, though 
thoughtful, likewise impassioned—the love at once of the sage and the poet. 
That Emerson’s poems often want concreteness and artistic unity, is doubtless 
true ; and if, instead of long pieces of uncertain rhythm and vague metaphysical 
speculation, Emerson had been contented with writing short poems, born of 
some thought or emotion, his work would have been more satisfactory on the 
whole than it is. Nothing is easier in the case of Emerson than to point out 
defects ; but, granting their existence to the full, the attraction of this verse for 
so many thoughtful and sensitive natures still remains to be explained. It is not 
claimed here for Emerson that he was a great poet, nor is it presumed to give 
him rank beside his English contemporaries ; but that he is truly a poet cannot, 
I think, be denied by any genuine lover of poetry who does not stumble at the 
unusual, or refuse to acknowledge beauty when it appears in other than the 
recognized forms. Emerson neither sought nor attained artistic perfection; but 
many of his shorter poems, and lines and passages in all, have a freshness, a 
delicacy, a music, which are unique in their way, and which charm us when 
more elaborate and artistic verse palls on the ear. 
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AN ESTIMATE OF THE CHARACTER 
OF RICHARD III. 


BY ALFRED OWEN LEGGE. 


HE character of Richard III. has been an enigma to 
the most painstaking and conscientious historians. 
As the organ of vision is subject to illusions which require 
for their removal the co-operate action of the brain, so the 
“fierce light” which proverbially “beats upon a throne” will 
reveal or obscure the real character of its occupant according 
to the purity of the medium in which it operates. Few will 
deny that the atmosphere which, for four centuries, has 
enveloped the historical Richard has been rendered impeni- 
trable to the light of truth by the mists of prejudice and 
casuistry. 

In the chroniclers who were contemporary with Richard 
III. and Henry VII. we expect to find contradiction and 
confusion ; but it is important to bear in mind that, with 
the single exception of the continuator of the Croyland 
Chronicle, all are notoriously infected with Lancastrian 


prejudices. From such sources, rather than from the scanty 
but authentic materials of history preserved in the Public 
Record Office and the Harleian and Cottonian Collections, 
the traditional conception of the character of Richard III. 
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has been derived ; whilst the genius of our great dramatist, 
who turns to account the dark hint and half-breathed sus- 
picion, has lent to that conception the force of truth. 

There is in most minds a predisposition to accept dis- 
paraging stories, especially in reference to illustrious indivi- 
duals, when they give a plausible completeness to a character 
whose complexity otherwise presents problems demanding 
patient and discriminating scrutiny. Such an individual 
was Richard Duke of Gloucester, afterwards Richard III., 
and there are few characters in history around which so 
many disparaging stories group themselves. They consti- 
tute the framework, studded with a thousand details, of a 
character that is purely ideal, in reference to which it 
becomes almost impossible to form a new set of associations 
when the cold distance of four centuries favours a just esti- 
mate, by throwing events into a truer perspective. 

In attempting to disintegrate from the mass of legendary 
lumber an approximately accurate conception of the histo- 
rical Richard, we. must bear steadily in mind the truth that 


“the slanders of disparagement are as truly legends as the 


wonder-tales of saints and warriors.”"* Equally so are the 
fulsome flatteries of courtiers, and the panegyrics of syco- 
phants like Rous, who has left two portraitures of Richard III., 
the one presenting him as a model prince and a virtuous 
man, the idol of his subjects, the other as a physical and 
moral monster; the former written to ingratiate himself 
with Richard III., the latter to conciliate Henry VII. Dis- 
carding all that is purely legendary, let us take the surer, if 
narrower, ground of authenticated facts, and deduce from 
these our estimate of the character which they reveal. And 
we must bring under our survey the whole life, steadfastly 
refusing to fasten upon particular acts which, regarded by 
themselves, may merit all the censure they have evoked. 


* Froude. 
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For even these, when we can clearly trace the temptations 
out of which they sprung, should be viewed with retrospec- 
tive indulgence. But, in an attempt to estimate the whole 
character of a man, separated from us by four centuries, it 
would be manifestly unjust either to judge isolated actions 
by the moral maxims of a later age, or to ignore the circum- 
stances which may have made them less evil in the inten- 
tions of their author than, beyond all question, some of them 
are in themselves. 

The first thought suggested by a comprehensive survey of 
Richard’s life is the remarkable illustration it affords of the 
triumph of pure intellect over the most formidable obstacles. 
If we credit the stories of his physical deformity and repul- 
sive aspect, the triumph of mind is proportionately enhanced. 

This force of intellect reveals itself in well-nigh every 
incident of Richard’s life. We see it in the ascendency 
which he early acquired over those around him, and in 
the faculty he possessed of penetrating the workings 
of the human heart; we see it in the political ability as 
well as military prowess displayed when a mere boy; 
in his sagacious and successful administration of the 
Northern Marches; in his dictation of terms of peace in the 
Scottish capital ; and again in the suddenness and com- 
pleteness of his overthrow of the Woodvilles, and the calm 


self-possession with which he assumed supreme power in 


the State. It was displayed in his determined efforts to 
abridge the power of the nobles, and yet more conspicuously 
in his contempt for a policy of mere expediency, such as 
dictated the disgraceful peace with France in 1475, and in 
calmness amid political convulsions. In his private life it is 
equally manifest : as in his reconciliation with his brother’s 
widow, and in the complete ascendency he acquired over 
her will and affections at a time when she believed him 
guilty of her children’s blood. But perhaps the illustration 
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which will first suggest itself to many minds is his marriage 


with Anne Neville in spite of the powerful opposition of 
his brother, the Duke of Clarence, and whilst labouring under 
suspicion of being the recent murderer of her affianced 
husband, Prince Edward, and of the king, his father. The 
powerful scene in which Shakspere has described his success- 
ful wooing, unveracious though it is, does not in the least 
degree exaggerate the difficulties which Richard surmounted 
by the sheer force of intellect. The strongest passions by 
which humanity is swayed were enlisted against him. That 
Anne believed him guilty of a double murder is almost 
certain. She may well have doubted the sincerity of his 
professed devotion to herself, and, if she had inclined to 
believe it unfeigned, natural feeling would only have in- 
tensified her repugnance to her royal wooer. 

Richard’s detractors secm to have assumed that the 
tender feelings of a lover could never enter the heart of ° 
such an one as they have portrayed. But, as Hutton 
quaintly says, “ Richard’s disposition was in every respect 
like that of other men, two qualities excepted—bravery and 
ambition.” His attachment to Anne Neville was probably 
first contracted in very early life. But two years her senior 
he was thrown into her society when, committed to the 
charge of the Earl of Warwick, he resided for a time at 
Middleham Castle. The great earl had destined his daughter 
to be the bride of Edward Prince of Wales. Could we credit 
the fable that Richard was himself the murderer of the prince, 
jealousy might be assumed as the motive. But the crime and 
the motive are alike incredible. That he still cherished the 
hope of his boyhood is likely enough, and it is probable that 
mutual memories of Middleham contributed to his success. 
Ambition, doubtless, was the loadstar of his affections ; but his 
whole after life testified to the sincerity of his attachment to 
the queen whom he won in spite of obstacles so tremendous. 
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Again, the obstacles to the seizure of regal power were 
such as must have daunted the most daring ambition 
unallied with intellectual power of the highest order. 
“There is not,” says Hutton, “in the whole history of the 
English kings a similar instance of a prince forming a 
design upon the crown, laying so able and so deep a scheme 
in which were so many obstacles, surmounting them all, 
and gaining the beloved object in eight weeks!” The 
powerful influence of the Woodvilles, who had the young 
king in their possession, must first be neutralized. Such 
true and powerful friends of Edward’s family as Stanley, 
Hastings, and Morton must be got out of the way. The 
people, whose sympathies were stirred, must be deluded and 
brought over to his assistance. Powerful as was the aid he 
had received from Buckingham, who had now become a 
formidable rival, he too must be flattered, duped, and got rid 
of. The young princes must be got into his power, and their 
outraged mother mollified. All this, and much besides, was 
possible only because Richard was immeasurably superior 
to all in force of character. “A bolder display of masterful 
talents is nowhere to be met with.” Upon a memorable 
occasion* the king’s secretary, Archibald Whitelaw, appro- 
priately applied to Az “what was said by the poet of a 
most renowned prince of the Thebans, that ‘nature never 
enclosed within a smaller frame so great a mind or such 
remarkable powers.’”+ Without multiplying illustrations 
of a fact which is undisputed, it may be said that the 
subtlety of mind displayed by Richard III., and the triumph 
of pure intellect over opposing forces of the most varied, 
formidable, and complex nature, establish his claim, intel- 


lectually at all events, to be regarded as the greatest of the 
Plantagenets. 


* The negotiation of the peace with Scotland. 
+ ‘‘ Nunquam tantum animum Natura minori corpore, nec tantas visa est 
includere vires.” 
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The question which now confronts us is whether Richard’s 
great intellectual gifts were prostituted to ignoble ends, the 
attainment of which involved the perpetration of diabolical 
crimes. That he aspired to the crown, even during his 
brother’s lifetime, need not here be denied ; that Rivers, 
Grey, and Hastings were the victims of that ambition 
must be allowed. We are further asked to believe that 
in pursuit of the same end he was accessory to the death 
of Prince Edward, the Duke of Clarence, Edward IV., his 
two sons, Henry VI., and the Duke of Buckingham, and 
the perpetrator of innumerable lesser crimes of a revolting 
nature. 


Three families—Henry VI., the Duke of Clarence, and 
the children of the reigning sovereign—stood between 
Richard and the crown. But we have it on high authority 
that time brings everything to the man who waits. It is 
impossible, within the limits of this paper, to examine the 


charges of wholesale murder in the prosecution of his 
ambitious design with which Richard has been assailed. 
Based, however, as these are, upon the testimony of his 
contemporaries, they claim our attention for a few moments. 
A correct estimate of their value may be formed by a brief 
recital of the evidences upon which any single one of these 
charges rests. Ad uno disce omnes. Let us take the alleged 
murder of Henry VI.—the most dastardly, because the 
most unnecessary, in the long catalogue of his alleged 
crimes. If the Life of Richard III. attributed to Sir 
Thomas More were really the product of his pen, it would 
be entitled to the highest possible respect. If, as I believe, 
it was the work of Bishop Morton, we know that the pen 
which wrote it was steeped in venom, and that there would 
be no reticence in reference to so atrocious a crime. Yet 
the writer gives us nothing but the vaguest conjectures. 
These are his words: “ He (Richard) slew with his own 
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hands, as men constantly say, King Henry VI., being 
prisoner in the Tower.” 

The Flemish historian, De Comines, writes: “The Duke 
of Gloucester either killed with his own hand, or caused to 
be murdered in his presence, on some spot apart, this good 
man King Henry.” De Comines was then residing in 
Paris, and he gives two versions of the common report 
prevalent in that city. 

Fabyan, an alderman of the city of London, well versed 
in public affairs, writes: “Of the death of this prince 
diverse tales were told, but the most common fame went 
that te was stykked with a dagger by the hands of the 
Duke of Gloucester.” 

Polydore Vergil, a courtier, and the friend of Erasmus, 
thus gives the gossip of the day: “Henry VI., being not 
long before deprived of his diadem, was put to death in the 
Tower of London. The continual report is that the Duke 
of Gloucester £2//ed him with a sword.” 

The antiquary Rous writes: ‘He (Richard) killed by 
others, or, as many believe, with his own hand, that most 
holy man, King Henry VI.” 

Dr. Warkworth, master of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge, 
thus records the king’s death: “The same night that King 
Edward came to London, King Harry being in ward in 
prison in the Tower of London was put to death 
being then at the Tower the Duke of Gloucester, brother to 
King Edward, and many others.” The “many others,” it 
should be noted, including Edward IV., Lord Rivers, 
governor of the Tower, and Richard Ratcliffe, esquire in 
attendance upon the king—names full of suggestiveness. 

All these authorities wrote from twenty to thirty years 
after the tragedy which they record, in the reign of 
Henry VII., and all are strongly tinged with Lancastrian 
prejudice. There remain three other contemporary writers ; 
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Habington, a Lancastrian, who wrote his History at the 
request of Henry VII.; the author of the Fleetwood Chro- 
nicle; and the continuator of the Croyland Chronicle. The 
two latter are generally impartial, or, if biassed at all, it is 
respectively in favour of Henry and Richard. 

Habington writes: “I cannot believe that a man so cun- 
ning in declining envy, and winning honour to his name, 
should have undertaken such a business.” 

The author of the Fleetwood Chronicle says that 
Henry VLI., on hearing of the ruin of all his hopes at the 
battle of Tewkesbury, of the death of his son, and the capture 
of his queen, “he took it so great despite, ire, and indigna- 
tion, that of pure melancholy he died.” 

Finally, the abbot of Croyland simply records that “the 
body of King Henry was found in the Tower of London 
lifeless,” with a vague suggestion that Edward IV. was 
responsible for his death. 

Thus, of all those authorities who are habitually appealed 
to as implicating Richard—a lad of eighteen—in this foul 
crime, not one brings any definite or authenticated charge 
against him. They report, with inconsistent details, a 
prevalent suspicion, which one and all refuse to endorse. 
The fact that a murder was perpetrated is not established. 
Of Richard’s complicity in it there is no evidence. The 
circumstances of the king’s death were suspicious; but 
Habington’s exoneration of the Duke of Gloucester, which 
received the guasi-assent of Henry VII., absolves him from 
the stain which sycophants and renegades like Rous and 
Morton have sought to attach to his memory. 

Richard’s master-passion was ambition. 

Within his breast, as in a palace, lay 

Wakeful ambition, leagued with hasty pride. 
It could hardly have been otherwise. The pride, the un- 
bending spirit, the ambition of the mother lived again in the 
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son. Early imbued as he had been with sentiments of 
religion and morality, and especially with a reverence for 
domestic affections, these were overshadowed by that 
fatal ambition which the Duchess of York infused into the 
infant minds of all her children. Thus cradled by ambition, 
Richard, though the eighth and youngest son of a father 
who had fallen a victim to the lust for power, was nurtured 
in the belief that a crown was the sole object worthy of his 
pursuit. No price was too great to pay for its possession. 
He was well qualified to rule, and he knew it. He stood 
near the crown, whose dazzling lustre corrupted his moral 
sense. He resolved to wear thé crown ; and he never went 
back from a resolution deliberately formed. It was not in 
his character to weigh contingencies, or to: vindicate his 
purposes. Justifications must be relegated to the future, 
and not allowed to darken the short, decisive argument by 


which it was his wont to settle, once and for ever, questions 


of policy and conduct. Herein lies the explanation of his 
conduct towards his brother, George Duke of Clarence. He 
stood between him and the throne, and his rebellion fur- 
nished the opportunity of securing his birthright, which 
Richard resolved not to forego. The crime—if such it 
was—of his subsequent attainder and death, lies at the door 
of Edward IV.; yet Richard cannot be absolved from a 
constructive responsibility. He alone profited, or could 
profit, by either ; he alone could by a word have prevented 
both. His silence was fratricidal. But it rid him of one of 
the two families who still barred his way to the throne. 

The ascendency which, from his early youth, Richard 
acquired over all around him fatally facilitated the gratifica- 
tion of his inordinate ambition. We cannot here review 
the steps by which this was achieved. The death of 
Edward IV. removed the last obstacle to the attainment of 
his ambition. By-.submission to the queen-mother he would 

K 
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have made enemies of all the old nobility and plunged the 
country into the horrors of civil war. The same conse- 
quences must have followed a premature attempt to snatch 
the crown from the brows of his helpless and effeminate 
nephew. His genius discerned and his force of character 
enabled him to pursue a middle course, which rallied to his 


support some of the most powerful friends of the young 


king, and all to whom the fate of the empire was dearer 
than that of a family. His sagacity, self-possession, and 
firmness of purpose achieved a victory over powerful and 
determined adversaries. And this was accomplished, as the 
Croyland chronicler reminds us, “without any slaughter, or 
the shedding of as much blood as would issue from a cut 
finger.” 

We know the painful story of the young princes. The 
mystery of their disappearance will never be solved ; still 
less will the crime of their murder be brought home to 
Richard. But the dark shadow of suspicion rests upon him. 
Motives to the perpetration of the crime were powerful 
enough to justify suspicion ; evidence that he yielded to the 
temptation there is none. Unhappily the tragic death of 
Hastings confronts us with indubitable evidence that, in the 
pursuit of his insatiable ambition, Richard was not incapable 
of deeds of blood. But even this crime was not inconsistent 
with a true patriotism. Believing himself to be the saviour 
of his country, he necessarily regarded the man who stood 
in his way as an enemy of his country, and it is certain that 
the public voice condoned a crime which prevented the 
horrors of civil war. 

By his own genius and energy Richard had now carved 
his way through the most formidable obstacles to the heights 
to which his ambition pointed. His choice had been rather 
to rule, hated, than to serve—the idol only of fellow subjects. 
“ Better to reign in hell than serve in heaven.” The real 
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test of character lies in the answer to the question, How did 
he use that great position: was it prostituted to selfish and 
personal ends, or did he seek to reconcile the hatreds of 
faction, to remedy abuses, and to govern for the benefit of 
the nation ? 

The reign of Richard III. was too brief and troubled to 
allow of any great achievements in the way of reform, 
whether social, administrative, or political. Yet we are not 
wholly without means of estimating the bent of his genius 
and his individual exertions in the details of state adminis- 
tration, and thus of discovering the grounds upon which the 
majority of his subjects regarded him as a wise and valiant 
prince to whose hands the honour of their country might be 
safely entrusted. In the first place, the fact that he twice 
summoned a meeting of parliament is evidence, which 
cannot be got rid of, of his respect for constitutional forms 
of government. It may be said that on both occasions his 
main purpose was to bolster up his imperfect title to the 
crown and to secure the succession to his son. But even so, 
the fact that he sought a parliamentary title was a distinct 
recognition of the delegated authority which he wielded. 
It was a reversal of the policy of Edward IV., and an 
evidence of the sincerity of his repeated avowal that he 
desired to reign in the hearts of his subjects. The figment 
of Divine Right was not yet invented; the principle of 
hereditary succession, although recognized, was not legalized, 
and, although the right of inheritance was admitted, the 
question from whom it was derived, which had been the 
cause of much violence and anarchy, was now for the first 
time definitely settled. 

A complaisant parliament was an engine of great 
power which Richard might have employed, as his prede- 
cessor had done, for oppressive taxation. He had been 
opposed to the conclusion of peace with France in 1475, 
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when Edward’s army returned home “with the loss of 
reputation but not of blood.” “We have gained nothing,” 
he then exclaimed, “for all our labour and expense but 
shame.” It was now in his power to renew that war, for * 
which he had a new pretext in the shelter afforded to the 
Earl of Richmond. But Richard, consistently with his 
declaration that he desired the good will of his subjects, 
bowed to the universal, and even violent, desire for peace. 
In his administration he maintained that character for 
moderation and probity which he had acquired in the 
administration of the Marches, where he had so successfully 
conciliated the affections of the inhabitants. “ His credit,” 
says Hutton, “rose to that elevation and shone with that 
splendour as not to set for many years after his death.” 

His sagacity and foresight were remarkably displayed in 
his grasp of the tendencies of his age which he courageously 
embodied in his administration. The growing interests of 


English commerce were carefully fostered ; malpractices, 


such as in our day are lugubriously discussed in the news- 
papers, and, in consequence, extend their ramifications, were 
suppressed under heavy penalties, whilst special privileges 
were granted, as Polydore Vergil tells us, to those trades 
which were beneficial and profitable to the kingdom. The 
administration of the law was purified, especially in relieving 
juries from that intimidation which had brought them into 
universal contempt. Through his instrumentality the last 
vestige of villanage disappeared in England by his manu- 
mission of the bondmen who survived only on the royal 
domains. And last, but not least, to Richard belongs the 
credit of being the first English sovereign who encouraged 
literature. At the court of the Duke of Burgundy in his 
youth he had doubtless heard the echoes of that marvellous 
intellectual awakening which in a few years was to bathe 
Europe in a flood of light. Caxton was himself employed 
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in the service of his sister, the Duchess Margaret of 
Burgundy. Whilst still Duke of Gloucester, Richard had 
welcomed his arrival in England, and manifested an interest 
in his labours. Recognizing the value of those new energies 
which the minds of his countrymen could not fail to derive 
from the new learning which the printing-press made 
accessible to them, Richard swept from the statute-book 
every hindrance to its dissemination. To this end he 
issued an ordinance that no statutes should act as a 
hindrance to “any artificer or merchant stranger, of what 
nation or country he be, for bringing into this realm, or 
selling, by retail or otherwise, of any manner of books, 
written or imprinted.” 

He was also the founder of the College and Society of 
Heralds, an institution of great importance in an age when 
heraldry occupied a conspicuous place in diplomacy. The 
obnoxious system of taxation known as Benevolences was 
abolished, and the statutes of Richard’s second Parliament 
afford indisputable evidence of the king’s desire to promote 
peace, commerce, and education. “ The public acts of this 
Parliament,” says Mr. Gairdner, “have always been noted as 
wise and beneficial. If Richard, in the way he acquired the 
crown, was a tyrant and usurper, he at least made it his 
endeavour, as far as it lay in his power, to prevent tyranny 
for the future.” 

Not less noteworthy than Richard’s respect for Parliament 
was his wisdom and impartiality in the selection of ministers, 
and his deference to their advice. Sir Thomas More’s testi- 
mony is here valuable. Of Russell, bishop of Lincoln, who 
was appointed chancellor by Richard, in May, 1483, he says, 
he was “a wise man, and a good, and of much experience, 
and one of the best learned men undoubtedly that England 
had in his time.” Richard did nothing of importance without 
consultation with his council, and Sir Thomas More admits 
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that it was his habit, after stating his own views, to add: 
“ My lords, this is my mind ; if any of you know what may 
else be better I shall be ready to change it, for I am not 
wedded to my own will.” 

Without going into further detail it may be said that 
Richard’s tyranny was of a passingly mild type; that he 
used the power he had unscrupulously seized to advance the 
real interests of his subjects and the power of the realm ; 
and that the formula which would most accurately embody 
the principles of his administration may be expressed in the 
familiar triverbial, Peace, Retrenchment, and Reform. 

We revert once more to the personal character of the man, 
as distinguished from the sovereign. We have spoken of 
his intellectual power and of his ambition. Does a dispas- 
sionate review of his whole career reveal the existence of 
those finer qualities which we recognize as virtues? That 
Richard could appreciate such qualities in others, and that 
he desired generally the good estate of the Catholic Church, 
is shown incidentally in the fact that the clergy, whom he 
had done much to alienate, addressed him in language of 
confidence and admiration. This at least assures us that 
the men who were best able to form a correct judgment 
credited him with a zeal for religion. That Richard was 
sensible of religious obligations is abundantly evident. It is 
easy to say that he only shared the religious feeling of the 
age, that good acts may atone for bad ones, and thus to dis- 
cover evidence of his alleged crimes in his very acts of 
charity. But the religious feeling of his age did not demand 
from the individual purity of life, generosity, and filial affec- 
tion. If these virtues are found side by side with the more 
splendid acts of charity, both may reasonably be assigned 
to a genuine religious sentiment. 

It is not easy to distinguish between the religious man 
and the hypocrite ; 
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For neither man nor angel can discern 
Hypocrisy, the only evil that walks 
Invisible, except to God alone. 


But it may at least be said that Richard had a strong tinc- 
ture of religion, and was a careful observer of its forms. 
That he had been guilty of “commonplace deviations from 
morality” cannot be questioned. It is equally certain that 
the scathing words of his proclamations against Buckingham 
and the Earl of Richmond with their followers expressed 
his real detestation and contempt of their immoral lives, 
which he describes as tending to “ the maintenance of vices 
and sin as they had done in times past, to the great dis- 
pleasure of God, and evil example of all Christian people.” 
In all this there was doubtless a shrewd attempt to turn 
the vices of his enemies to his own account. We shall do 
well, however, to bear in mind that such utterances were in 
full agreement with his circular letter to the bishops for 
restraining vice ; and this at all events was the spontaneous 
expression of a mind shocked by the abominations which 
even Morton admitted to be prevalent amongst the clergy. 


They are equally in harmony with such occasional glimpses 


as we are afforded of his domestic life. Thus in his 
ordinance for the regulation of his household at Middleham, 
the first thing insisted on is an attentive observance of the 
hours of God’s service—in other words, of family worship. 
Equally noteworthy is the last of these regulations: “ Item. 
That convenient fare be ordained for the household servants, 
and strangers to fare better than others.” 

But the test of the truly religious spirit is not in the out- 
ward observances of religion, nor in the use of conventional 
commonplaces in official documents. Where it exists it will 
permeate the life and reveal itself in conduct. Generosity is 
esteemed a Christian virtue. It was eminently characteristic 
of Richard. His foundation and endowment of religious 
establishments has been assigned to a desire both to atone 
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for crimes and to appear religious in the eyes of men. The 
allegation is plausible. But Richard’s generosity was not 
exclusively upon a munificent scale which commanded the 
observation of the world. The founder of the colleges of 
Middleham and York could also find time and inclination 
to restore to the priory at Pontefract a paltry twenty acres 
of land which had been filched from the Church, prompted, 
as he himself says, by “ calling to remembrance the dreadful 
sentence of the Church of God given against all those 
persons who wilfully attempt to usurp unto themselves, 
against good conscience, possessions or other things of right 
belonging to God and His said Church, and the great peril 
of soul which may ensue by the same.” The dispenser of 
great lordships and vast estates to men whose loyalty was 
worth purchasing at a heavy price, could also busy himself 
in checking corruption and rewarding merit in the petty 
offices of the Civil Service, and in dispensing alms to the 
unfortunate and the deserving. Two instances of the latter, 
which could only spring from generosity and a sense of 
justice, are quoted by Mr. Gairdner from the Harleian MSS. 
A bricklayer of Twickenham, who had been prosperous and 
charitable to the poor, and a yeoman of Nottinghamshire, 
had both suffered the loss of their property by fire; the 
latter whilst on the king’s service in Scotland. In each 
case Richard granted a licence to ask alms—a means of 
recovering their fortunes incongruous with modern ideas, 
but in harmony with those of the fifteenth century. 

But Richard’s generosity was yet more significantly dis- 
played towards those who were undoubtedly his enemies, 
To the family of Hastings it may reasonably be urged that 
he owed such reparation as it was in his power tomake. At 
least he was true to his promise to the unfortunate widow 
that he would secure her and her children in all their rights 
and possessions, granting her the wardship of her son and 
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heir, and the keeping of his castles and lordships. He was 
under no such obligation to Buckingham, the arch-traitor 
and fomentor of his fatal ambition. Yet he is equally 
careful of the traitor’s widow, to whom he granted an 
annuity of two hundred marks out of the lordship of 
Tunbridge. Still less did he owe consideration to the Earl 
of Oxford, upon whose military genius his rival leaned, yet 
we find the Countess of Oxford a pensioner upon his bounty 
to the extent of £100 a year. His contemptuous, but 
humane treatment of Jane Shore; his justification of the 
confidence reposed in him by the unfortunate Earl Rivers, 
who entrusted him with the execution of his will, are facts 
which admit of indefinite amplification, illustrative of a 
generosity of disposition which has been insufficiently 
recognized. Their significance can only be rightly esti- 
mated when we contrast them with the selfishness, the 
barbarity, the reckless indifference to life, liberty, and 
property which universally prevailed. 

The suggestion of filial affection as a trait in the character 
of Richard III. will probably appear to many an idle 
paradox: so completely is our judgment warped by the 
appeal which Shakspere has made to our imagination. 
Who is not familiar with the portrait which he has drawn 
of the Dowager Duchess of York casting off her unnatural 
son, in violation of Nature’s strongest law? But it is no 
disparagement of that splendid genius—which it is an 
impertinence to extol—to say that Shakspere must not be 
consulted for history. A letter addressed by Richard to his 
mother in June 1484, has, fortunately, been preserved. 
Without claiming, as some have done, indications of “ deep 
Christian humility” in the terms of filial respect and con- 
sideration which mark every sentence of this letter, the 
evidence it affords of the relations subsisting between the 
king and his mother is valuable in view of the calumnious 
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statements of his detractors, for which not a particle of 
evidence exists. The occasion of the letter was the 
necessity for superseding Colyngbourne in the offices which 
he held in the service of the Duchess of York, on the 


discovery of his treasonable correspondence with the Earl 
of Richmond. 


Madam,—I recommend me to you as heartily as is to me possible. Beseeching 
you in my most humble and effectuous wise of your daily blessing, to my 
singular comfort and defence in my need. And, madam, I heartily beseech you 
that I may often hear from you to my comfort. And such news as be here my 
servant Thomas Bryan, this bearer, shall show you ; to whom please it you to 
give credence unto. And, madam, I beseech you to be good and gracious lady 
to my lord my Chamberlain, to be your officer in Wiltshire in such as Colyng- 
bourne had. I trust he shall therein do you service. And that it please you 
that by this bearer I may understand your pleasure in this behalf. And I pray 
God to send you the accomplishment of your noble desires. Written at 
Pountfreit, the 3rd day of June, with the hand of your most humble son, 


RICHARD REx. 


The filial tone of this letter cannot be explained away by 


the plea that the terms employed are conventional and 
“prescribed by custom.” The first two sentences would 
have amply met all such demands. All that follows may 
fairly be taken to express the natural feelings of true filial 
attachment. A son who had dishonoured his mother, as 
Richard was alleged to have done, would be little likely to 
trouble himself with a punctilious regard to conventional 
requirements. For such an one it would have sufficed to 
make his will known by a messenger charged to enforce it. 
But without the evidence afforded by this letter, the domestic 
virtues, which no one denies to Richard, would warrant the 
assumption of his filial piety. A tender and affectionate 
father, a sympathetic husband, a considerate and generous 
master, an over-trustful friend, and the chivalrous protector 
of women, even when enemies, could not be the unnatural 
son which his enemies have depicted him. 

Nor was it only in the purity of his life, his generosity, 
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and domestic virtues that Richard exemplified the religious 
spirit—his enemies themselves being witness. Notwith- 
standing the favour which he showed to ecclesiastics, he had 
made himself many enemies amongst the clergy by the 
sequestration of the property of the Church. Yet even 
Innocent VIII. recognized his desire to promote religion, 
and inferentially his own religious character. According to 
the ideas of his age, no better proof of this could be afforded 
than a punctilious observance of the Church festivals. How 
religiously Richard performed this duty is matter of history. 
At the most critical moment of his life he delayed his march 
from Nottingham twenty-four pregnant hours from fear of 
offending the Virgin by marching on the Feast of her 
Assumption. We call this superstition; but had we lived 
in Richard’s day it would have been otherwise esteemed. 
Nay, is it not so to-day by multitudes whose intelligence 
and piety we respect ? 

Another test of a religious character in any age is a man’s 
sensitiveness of conscience. Richard’s life had been stained 
by heinous crimes, and by none more revolting than the 
execution of Rivers, Grey, and Hastings. Yet, if we would 
judge him impartially, we must again recall the temper and 
manners of the age in which he lived. During the Wars of 
the Roses no forms of trial had been observed, and for 
revolting cruelty the executions of the Duke of Somerset by 
Edward IV., and of the Earl of Warwick by Henry VII., 
cast into the shade every crime of which Richard can 
be held guilty. ‘“ His,” says Horace Walpole, “were more 
the crimes of the age than of the man, and except those 
executions of Rivers, Grey, and Hastings, I defy anybody 
to prove one other of those charged to his account, from 
any good authority.” How, then, did Richard view these 
deeds of shame which have left an indelible stain upon his 
memory ?. In circumstances when, if ever, a man would 
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speak sincerely—on the last morning of his life, when his 
kingdom and his life were staked upon the issue of a single 
battle, the contending hosts in which were already facing 
each other on Bosworth Field—he uttered these significant 
words: “Although in the obtaining of the garland (the 
crown), I, being seduced by sinister counsel and diabolical 
temptation, did commit a wicked and detestable act, yet I 
have with strict penance and salt tears, as I trust, expiated. 
and clearly purged the same offence ; which abominable 
crime I desire you, of friendship, as clearly to forget as I 
daily do remember and lament the same.” Such words 
require no comment. They are words not simply of 
remorse, but of penitence, forced from the heart of a man 
to whom it is impossible to deny the religious spirit. 

If Richard III. was not a model prince nor an exemplary 
man, still less was he the unmitigated tyrant, the physical 
monster, or the moral reprobate depicted by historians. 
Possessed of great intellectual power, he could not accept a 
position in the State inferior to that of the intellectual 
pigmies who stood between him and the throne. That he 
failed to distinguish between motives of patriotism and self- 
aggrandisement must be allowed.» L’Ev¢at cest moi might 
have been his maxim, and, in pursuit of the principle which 
it involves, he doubtless believed that he was swayed by 
patriotism alone, and that 47s objects were inseparable from 
the objects of the country. He stood too near the throne 
to allow an admitted defect of title, or considerations of 
pure justice, to deter him from grasping the prize, and 
possessing himself of power which should admit of the 
exercise of his great intellectual gifts as the director of his 
country’s destinies. Such ambition is a quality near akin to 
virtue. Unhappily, Richard tarnished an ambition, in itself 
not ignoble, by crimes which admit of no palliation. In 
judging of these, however, we must still resolutely bear in mind 
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the weltering era of trouble and confusion, of anarchy, 
hatred, and rapine in which he lived. The words addressed 
to the Corporal by “Uncle Toby” may, with a single 
exception, be applied to the crimes that can be substantiated 
against Richard—* Thou didst very right, Trim, as a soldier, 
but very wrong as a man.” We cannot judge of tempta- 
tions from which he could not emancipate himself—those 
“diabolical temptations,” the yielding to which had cost 
him “ strict penance and salt tears.” But when he had won 
the crown he wore it as became a prince. 

He had many faults, but his position was one of un- 
exampled difficulty. It was only when experience had 
taught him that he could trust none of his friends ; when 
some had proved traitors and others trimmers, that he 
became suspicious, cold-blooded, and vindictive. But he 
never lost the power of self-control. That intellectual 
greatness, which assured him of his ability to accomplish 
the task he had taken upon himself, preserved him from 
the vacillation which ever waits on weakness, and, alone 
amongst the Plantagenet kings, he was never in danger of 
becoming the sport of those court factions which he was 
unable to reconcile—save by his death. 

History and the drama have dubbed Richard a tyrant. 
But his public acts proclaim him a wise and sagacious con- 
stitutional ruler, doing his best to stimulate and develop 
whatever capacity existed for public and political life. He 
broke through the practice of former sovereigns of imposing 
their personal views upon the Council, which he endowed 
with a real responsibility. Under Edward IV. the duty of 
the House of Commons had been confined to the voting of 
supplies. Richard made them feel the energy of his own 
intellect ; and although the day was yet distant when they 
should become the first power in the State, under the Crown, 


their legislative functions were recognized and stimulated, 
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and never after fell into entire decay. Jealous of the honour, 
the greatness, and the prosperity of the nation we see him 
developing her commerce, encouraging literature, purifying 
the administration of justice, abolishing the last remnant of 
serfdom, remedying abuses, rewarding merit, and aspiring 
to rule in the hearts of his subjects. Through the haze of 
prejudice and misrepresentation, which ever wait on failure, 
we may yet discover in his character traces of virtues rare in 
his age, and not too common in our own. His courage was 
unsurpassed ; he held in honest contempt and abhorrence 
the voluptuousness of the times; his sternness—which if 
sometimes, under overpowering temptation, deflected from 
virtue, was far oftener a terror to evildoers—set in strong 


relief the natural generosity of his disposition, experienced 
alike by friends and foes ; his domestic life was irreproach- 
able, and his regard for religion sincere. 

The estimate which is here presented of the character of 


Richard III. differs widely from that which has been assigned 
to him by Tudor historians, and which Shakspere has 
enshrined in our memories by his consummate art. It is only 
less divergent from that which has been formed by modern 
historians who have treated his errors with unmeasured 
reprobation. With regard to the former we know the poi- 
soned sources whence Shakspere drew his “ history ;” and if 
we would form an unbiassed judgment of the trustworthiness 
of those Tudor chroniclers upon whom modern historians 
have too much relied, we should do well to collate their later 
writings with such as were penned whilst yet the star of 
York was in the ascendant. Rous transcends them all in 
his determined and too successful efforts to send Richard 
down to posterity as a physical and moral monster. His 
inconsistence has been already noticed. Writing, during 
Richard’s lifetime, in the Warwick Roll, now in the posses- 
sion of the Duke of Manchester, which fortunately passed 
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out of his hands, and was not mutilated as was the one now 
preserved in the College of Arms in London, he thus eulo- 
gizes him :— 

The most mighty prince Richard by the grace of God King of England and 
of France, and lord of Ireland, by very matrimony, without discontinuance or 
any defiling in the law, by heir male lineally descending from King Harry the 
Second, all avarice set aside, ruled his subjects in his realm full commendably, 
punishing offenders of his laws, specially extortioners and oppressors of his 
commons, and cherishing those that were virtuous; by the which discreet 


guiding he got great thanks of God and love of all his subjects rich and poor, 
and great laud of the people of all other lands about him. 


This is the language of the obsequious courtesan, and the 
priestly Antiquary of Guy’s Cliff stands convicted a perjured 
worshipper of success. Had Richard won the battle of 
Bosworth Field we here see how all his real crimes would 
have been gilded over, his virtues exaggerated, and, instead 
of the zufelix maribus of Anne Neville, a portrait of an 
immaculate king and an exemplary man handed down to 
posterity. Posterity, perhaps, would not have been deceived, 
but Shakspere’s immortal drama would not have been 
written. 

There is, then, less presumption than might at first seem 
apparent in the formation of an estimate of the character of 
Richard III. at variance with that which has been handed 
down by the writers of the last decade of the fifteenth 
century. Their testimony must be wholly set aside as 
malicious, perjured, and basely obsequious. And the time 
has gone by when the historical student has any excuse 
for treating them as other than malicious story-tellers. 
Thanks to the gigantic labours of Mr. James Gairdner, 
those recondite sources of history which have for centuries 
been buried in the Public Record Office are now available to 


all. In the letters and papers illustrating the reigns of 
Richard III. and Henry VILI., there are curious and valuable 
details for the reconstruction of the history of that period. 
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Through them, he says, “better than through any other 
medium, we may trace the mental portraits both of Richard 
and Henry. We see their hopes and fears, their ways of 
meeting danger, their demeanour towards their subjects, and 
towards other kings. We see also traces of the internal 
administration under both these sovereigns . . and 
while we must always look to chronicles and eau for 
the events which time brought forth, it is to these records 
that we must turn to learn its real character.”* 

Whether these records will fully justify the estimate I 
have formed of the character of Richard is matter of opinion. 
All that I claim is to have advanced nothing that is incon- 
sistent with them. That, owing to the exigencies of space, 
I have omitted some of the shadows which darken the 
character of Richard III. is true ; but I believe that, however 
imperfect the portraiture I have presented, it approaches 
nearer to the truth than the extravagant conception which 
Shakspere has made familiar to us, or that of the 
chroniclers, by whom it has been said “ All his virtue is, by 
a malicious alchemy, subtracted into crime ;” or, again, 
that of Bacon, who declares such virtues as he cannot deny, 
to have been “feigned and affected things to serve his 
ambition.” Yet even his enemies are constrained to credit 
Richard with qualities that are inconsistent with their 
estimate of his character. They agree in representing him 
as a high-spirited youth “whom all praised.” Grafton, a 
servile flatterer of Henry VII., speaks of “those good 
abilities, whereof he hath already right many, little needing 
my praise.” His generosity is repeatedly noticed by More, 
who says, “ With /arge gifts he got him unsteadfast friend- 
ships ;” and, again, “ Free was he to dispense, and somewhat 
above his power /idera/.” Bacon describes him as “a prince 
of military virtue, approved jealous of the honour of the 





* Letters and Papers of Richard III., p. ix. 
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English nation.” He’ even calls him xob/e. “ Although 
desire of rule did blind him, yet, in his other actions, like a 
true Plantagenet, he was noble.” The Duke of Buckingham 
speaks of him as “ without dissimulation ;” whilst his most 
unrelenting enemy, Morton, testifies to “his good qualities 
being fixed in his memory.”* Edward IV. gratefully recorded 
“the gratuitous, laudable, and honourable services in many 
wise rendered to him by his most dear brother, Richard Duke 
of Gloucester.” And, lastly, Parliament has inscribed upon 
its rolls a tribute to the “great wit, prudence, justice, princely 
courage, memorable and laudable acts . . . done for the 
salvation and defence of this realm.”+ 

The history of Richard III. is a warning of the perils 
of inordinate ambition. It has been said that he “marred 
the subject to make a monarch.” It had been well for 
him if the crown, which he could not lawfully claim, 
had been out of his reach. In grasping it he tarnished 
his fair fame, and found in its possession only Dead-Sea 
fruit, which served to obscure when it failed to annihi- 
late his virtues. So that if we acknowledge with Hutton 
that “in him were united as many excellencies as would 
furnish several shining characters, and as many faults 
as would damn a troop,” we are warranted in tracing 
his errors and his crimes to that fatal ambition which 
“marred the subject” rather than to moral obliquity, and 
hypocrisy 

Striving to make his evil deeds look fair. 

“ Surely,” says Sir George Buck, “if men are taken to the 
life best from their actions, we shall find him in the circle of 
a character not so commaculate and mixt as passionate and 
purblinde pens have dasht it, whilst we squint not at those 
vertues in him which make up other princes absolute.” 





* Grafton, p. 147. + Roll Par. vi. p. 240. 
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The fabulous tales which Skakspéere has interwoven into 
his splendid drama have been too long associated with the 
memory of Richard. Art is immortal and claims our 
reverential homage. But justice is divine, uncompromising, 
and, in the end, triumphant. Art at once gratifies and 
stimulates the imagination. But art “is second, not the 
first.” Justice holds the scales in which the facts of history 
must be ultimately weighed. Fill them as we may with 
weeds and lumber, Justice serenely waits, whilst her impar- 
tial handmaiden TIME works the great assortment, and men 
echo the old, old saying, “ The first shall be last, and the 
last first.” The character of Richard III. no longer presents 
the enigma which perplexed historians, whilst the fabulous 
tales of Hall and Hollinshed remained unexploded. The 
hand of Time has ruthlessly weeded out this rubbish from 
the page of history. Justice has triumphed over Art, and 
rescued the character of Richard as a prince from the unjust 
charges of perjured sycophants and credulous chroniclers. 

















RAMBLES IN THE WEST RIDING 
(WITH A GLANCE AT THE FLORA). 


BY ABRAHAM STANSFIELD. 


II.—IN THE TRACK OF.THE “ WHITE DoE.” 


T was on a lovely mid-August morning, and in the midst 
of the stirrings occasioned by the annual “feast” at 
S , in the West Riding, that we started forth from that 
village on a drive through the classic and hitherto by us 
unvisited region indicated in a previous article by the title 
of the “ White Doe Country.” To use Wordsworth’s phrase, 
it was the morning of 
. , : ° a day 
With silver clouds, and sunshine on the grass, 
And in the sheltered and the sheltering grove, 
A perfect stillness. 
Nor in the grove, as yet, was any sign of autumn, though 
already in smoke-begrimed towns of our work-a-day north 
the limes and planes had yellowed. Pleasant thus to catch 
up, as it were, a season that is passing: decay in the town, 
life and freshness still in the country! So, at least, thought 
C., who had but lately 
° . ° : ; escaped 
From the vast city, where he long had pined 
A discontented sojourner. 


° 
But, indeed, who would not, if he could, spend his days where 
summer reigns longest—where the trees retain their rich 
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garniture till far into the autumn, casting broad shadows 
over the land, nor dream of decay till the setting of October 


suns : Ferreus est, eheu! quisquis in urbe manet.* 


In towns such as the above, where almost constantly the air 
is laden with those sulphurous and other acids so much 
more fatal than mere smoke-clouds to vegetable life, what 
have we of summer? A few short weeks only, certainly not 
months: a greening in June, a yellowing in July, a browning 
in August, and at the beginning of September—the end of 
the leafy reign and of the summer—the bare anatomies, and 
mere twiggy outlines, of trees whose congeners in the country 
still revel on in the plenitude of their vigour, and the fulness 
of their foliage. 

Up the pleasant valley of the Aire lay our way, and after 
a journey sufficiently long to take us sheer out of the mill- 
stone grit into the heart of the limestone we entered the 
quaint old market-town of Skipton—the “ town of sheep,” 
as etymologists have it, “the chief town of the wild and 
mountainous district of Craven,” “the metropolis of Craven,” 
as a local writer euphemistically terms it, with its ancient 
church, and its castle, famous in Yorkshire story and in 
national history. 

A “mountainous district,” truly; and many a bloody 
battle, here among their native hills, must the brave Brigantes 
have sustained ere they fell before the “all-conquering ” 
Roman. Indeed, in describing the progress through their 
country of the Roman commander, Petilius Cerialis, Tacitus 
admits this (Agricola, Cap. XVII.). Multa prelia, et ali- 
quando non incruenta, the words of the historian, in this 
connection, are words that may well be taken as signifying 
even more than they express. And to-day the indomitable 
pluck and energy of your West Yorkshireman, the “Nobbut” 





* Tibullus. 
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and “Never heed” spirit which he carries into affairs, 
attests how much yet survives in him of the fiery spirit of 
those sturdy Celts once peopling this elevated region, and 
who, it is probable, were never really subdued by the 
Roman cohorts, however numerous or skilfully handled. 

The last circumstance is more than probable, for whoever 
has penetrated into the wilder and less-accessible nooks of 
West Yorkshire, and the Pennine range generally, will have 
found ever and again a people, or at least people, if not 
unmixedly Celtic, at any rate with all the Celtic charac- 
teristics, and with that fierce independence of spirit beto- 
kening a race never wholly conquered. 

But this Skipton, which so often in the past must have 
resounded with the shock of arms, and witnessed many a 
bloody fray, between Briton and Roman, and Briton and 
Saxon, and, in the later centuries, even between contending 
English factions, sits here now peaceful enough, the im- 
portant centre of a wide pastoral region—a pleasant bucolic 
country abounding in fat oxen, in sheep, and in horses. 
And little changed, in sooth, in comparison with its pushing 
peers of the West Riding. We say “peers,” but no peers 
has Skipton in the estimation of its people; and a right 
hearty people they are, and a hospitable. 

O noctes, ccenzeque ! 
How many libations have we not poured out on Yorkshire 
soil! How many suppers have we not left untasted, from 
sheer repletion (vino cibogue gravatus), at the groaning 
tables of those jovial West Riding farmers. 

A quicker humour has your West, than your East, or 
North Riding man, for the reason that into his composition 
(of course, in the main, Saxon) there enters more of the 
Celtic element, no doubt derived from sources already hinted. 


Albeit not so quick a humour as is met with in your average 
Lancashire man, in whom the Celtic factor works yet more 
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strongly ; and, indeed, constitutes largely, in our humble 
opinion, the fons et origo of that rich stream of humour 
which turns the wheels of Messrs. Waugh, Brierley, and Co., 
the well-known “ Lancashire Dialect” firm, and spinners of 
long yarns. Of North Riding humour perhaps the best 
sample is the song—very popular in Yorkshire some half 
century ago—recording the adventures of a runaway lad 
from Wensleydale, which, as it happens to be the “ putative 
father” of some other north-country songs of a similar cha- 
racter, it may perhaps be allowed here to transcribe. 


When I were at home, with my fayther and mother, I never had no fun. 
They kept me going fra morn till night, so I thowt fra them Id run. 
Leeds Fair were coming on, and I thowt I’d have a spree ; 

So I put on my Sunday cooat, and went right merrily. 


First I saw were ’t factory ; I never saw one before : 

There were threads and tapes, and tapes and silks to sell by many a score ; 
There were a strap turned ivery wheel, and ivery wheel a strap ; 

‘* Begor,” says I to t’ maister mon, ‘‘ Owd Harry’s a rare strong chap.” 


Next I went to Leeds auld church ; I were niver i’ one i’ my days ; 

And I were maistly ashamed o’ myself, for I didn’t know their ways ; 
There were thirty or forty fooak, in toobs and boxes sat ; 

When up comes a saucy old fellow, says he: ‘‘ Noo, lad, tak’ off thy hat !” 


Then in there comes a great lord mayor, and over his shoulders a cloob, 
And he got into a white sack-poke, and got in t’ topmost toob ; 

And then there came anither chap, I thinks they called him Ned ; 

And he got into t’ bottomest toob, and mocked all t’ other chap said! 


So they began to preach and pray—they prayed for George, our king ; 

When up jumps t’ chap in t’ bottomest toob, says he: ‘* Good fooaks, let’s 
sing !” 

I thowt some sang varra well, while others did grunt and groan ; 

Every mon sang what he would, but I sang Darby and Joan. 


When t’ preaching and praying were ower, and fooaks were ganging away, 
I went to t’ chap in t’ toppermost toob, says I: ‘‘ Lad, what’s to pay?” 

** Why nowt,” says he, ‘‘ my lad.” Begor, I were right fain ; 

So I clickt haud o’ my great cloob-stick, and went whistling oot again ! 


As regards Skipton, we hardly need stop to describe what 
has been so often described already, but we may say that 
we found the town, in its older part, with its streets of 
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motley, but always stone-built, houses disposed in the form 
of the letter Y (the ancient church and castle being con- 
spicuous), its quaint market place, and numerous inns and 
hostelries famed for centuries for their “good entertainment” 
of “man and horse,” the very ideal of a bucolic town, and a 
most refreshing contrast to the grimy towns we had left 
behind us. Very abundant are some of the above hostelries 
in long, dark passages, the ambages of which you might 
hesitate to explore were it not that you invariably perceive 
in the distance a sort of pharos, or beacon-light, to guide the 
benighted traveller, in the shape of bright fire, gleaming 
crockery, or, better still, ruddy-faced Yorkshire matron, or 
maiden, “on hospitable thoughts intent.” 

One word as to the town-botany of Skipton. The phrase 
“town-botany” may be a little startling, but in remote, 
quiet-going towns and villages, built on and out of the lime- 
stone, the urban, apart from the garden, flora is often con- 
siderable; and where disintegration is in full progress, as in 
the case of buildings in ruins, the botanist will sometimes 
enter upon a veritable Rus zx urbe. Occasionally, quite in 
the middle of a town, and where was no apparent dilapida- 
tion, we have found the beautiful ivy-leaved toad-flax, and 
the wall-pellitory, among flowering plants, and the wall-rue 
and maidenhair spleenworts, among ferns, staring out from 
corners and crannies in a manner that would have been per- 
fectly disgraceful if it had not been so perfectly and superla- 
tively graceful. But seldom have we seen the “rambling 
sailor,” as the above toad-flax is often termed, so entirely at 
home as he appeared on the walls of Skipton Castle, though 
rambling “aloft” as is the custom of sailors. And if the 
before-mentioned pretty little spleenworts peered out upon 
us, from sundry niches, very coquettishly and rather impu- 
dently, could we snub them, or grub them up? By no 
means. Apropos to spleenworts, was it not—it was—on the 
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walls of Skipton that Samuel Gibson, the West Riding man, 
once found, or stated he had found, that very rare British 
species, the fountain spleenwort. And it was our Lancashire 
of the German botanists) who 
gathered on the same walls, some thirty years ago, fruiting 


+] 


Nowell (“clarus Nowellius’ 


examples of that interesting “extinguisher-moss,” Excalypta 
streptocarpa. And here is the moss-gatherer of our own 
party, with his lynx eyes and superhuman agility, searching 
for another illustration of the same rare phenomenon—a 
fruitless search. 

And now we have started north: Skipton is behind us, 
the mountains are before us, and the pages of Wordsworth 
fly open of their own accord. We tend to Rylstone, and are 
on the track of the “ White Doe.” 

At the distance of some two miles north from Skipton, 
on the edge of the fells, stands a solitary inn, 


‘ where hangs aloft 
That ancient sign, 


“The Craven Heifer”—an inn widely known through Craven 
for its hospitable cheer, and which has sheltered from the 
howling blast many a belated and many an early traveller. 
Of the latter were we on the present occasion, though not 
too early to find the broad hearth warm, and “ neat-handed 
Phillis” at ready call. 

The “Craven Heifer” of blessed memory! but blessed 
unto us by a double token, for here, on a subsequent day— 
a tranquil sabbath, in the decline of summer, 

One of those heavenly days that cannot die— 
it was our privilege to witness surely the most magnificent 
“sky pageant” that ever met the gaze of astonished mortal— 
Glory beyond all glory ever seen 
By waking sense, or by the dreaming soul ! 

The sun was sinking in the west, amid golden and amber 

splendours ; but on the orient it was that the Master Painter 
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had lavished the wealth of his palette. Standing on the 
hillside, with our faces to the east, the immense panorama 
of cloudland opened before us, lit up with all the colours of 
the spectrum, in every conceivable and inconceivable com- 


bination—gold, orange, bronze, and ultra-marine predomi- 


nating—the whole scene taking the character of a vast 
archipelago: sea in ultra-marine, islands in gold, orange, 
and bronze— 
many a tempting isle, 
WwW ith groves that never were imagined, lay 
’*Mid seas how steadfast ! 


while at the extreme eastern horizon rose up tall cliffs of 
dun, or silver-grey, bounding, as it seemed, a vast continent 
that stretched beyond. 

Oh ! ’twas an unimaginable sight ! 
Clearly defined and steadfast for a while, the splendid pic- 
ture slowly dissolved before our eyes. Wordsworth, who on 
a certain notable occasion witnessed from the Yorkshire 
hills one of these pageants, says of them— 


they are of the sky, 
And from our earthly memory fade away. 


But surely never from our memory, or from the memories of 
those who with us witnessed the unparalleled spectacle, can 
those marvellous combinations of all gorgeous colours fade! 

From Skipton to Rylstone, journeying north, through the 
hills, is some seven miles; and after passing the “Craven 
Heifer,” which is not only an important local landmark but 
is shown on most maps, you at once find yourself in the 
midst of the Yorkshire highlands, or “fells” as they are here 
called, the prevalence in the west of which word “fell” (itself 
deriving from the Gaelic British “fels”) is one of the many 
Celtic traces to be found in this Riding, as are also the words 
“scar” and “crag,” which occur so much more frequently 
than in other parts of Yorkshire in place-names. 

On our right, as we proceed, rise hills of considerable 
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elevation and of rugged outline, affording in their lower 
reaches wide pasturage for cattle and sheep, and already, in 
their higher slopes, flaming with the purple heather. At inter- 
vals the wayside was brightened with the red bartsia ( Bartsza 
odontites), and at much shorter intervals with a species of 
ragwort (Senecio erucefolius), with flowers of the most vivid 
yellow. A white harebell was occasionally met with, varying 
the blue; and here and there, at sheltered points, a belated 
foxglove, not towering up in a single stem or stalk, but 
branching out in numerous side-spikes, and ultimately 
forming a real floral cathedral, with central spire, where at 
any rate the bees, if still abroad, might profitably enter were 
no sermon preached! The beautiful family of the grasses— 
a family far too much neglected by British botanists—was 
abundantly represented ; nor, on the present occasion, did 
we find any of its representatives more charming than the 
sweet floating-grass (Glyceria fluitans ), whose stems were to 
be seen floating in many a wayside pool, while the slender 
and graceful panicles rose fully two feet above the water. 
Very abundant also, if limited in variety, were the mosses, 
whose lovely tapestry covered every wall: here bright bits 
of Didymodon rubellus, there great masses of the beautiful 
cypress-moss, varied by hoary tufts of Grimmza, and long, 
shining patches of the silky Zeskea, while the beard-moss, 
in three or four species, was everywhere. 

We were entering upon Rylstone Fell, and, marvellous to 
relate, immediately that we did so one of the party saw a 
“milk-white doe!” “Where?” the reader asks. In his 
“ mind’s eye,” most courteous reader. It was D., the Words- 
worthian, into whose moral and intellectual texture the great 
Lakist—great despite serious limitations—has been slowly 
soaking for forty years, and who thus soaked and saturated, 
intus et in cute, drops “ Wordsworth” 


‘ as fast as the Arabian trees 
Their medicinal gum ! 
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But D. certainly did hear of a “white doe” shortly after, for 
we had no sooner come in sight of “ Norton Tower,” which, 
as every reader of Wordsworth knows, is standing (in ruins), 


High on a point of rugged ground 
Among the wastes of Rylstone Fell, 
Above the loftiest ridge or mound 
Where foresters or shepherds dwell, 


than we had a very pleasant encounter, that is to say, we 
met with a stalwart man of the fells, who volunteered as 
cicerone, and gave us much interesting information, the most 
important item of which was that “the late duke”—an expres- 
sion in these parts which always means his late Grace of 
Devonshire—had assiduously sought, but vainly, to natu- 
ralise on his Bolton estate another white doe! How many 
attempts were made, how many white does, after varying 
fortunes, found their way to Bolton, we forget, but the result 
was uniform: utter failure to naturalise so rare an animal !” 

The above history, which some may think has been pur- 


posely and of malice aforethought concocted, as a travesty 
of the age, is as authentic as it is interesting. We say a 


, 


“travesty” of the age, for, in these hurrying, unmeditative 


days, how few would linger by “ St. Mary’s shrine” till pene- 
trated by the deep pathos of Wordsworth’s story—in our 
sense, with all its faults, one of the most ethereal, subtile, 
and spiritual creations in the language—subtile and subjec- 
tive, and therefore directly opposed to the dispositions, tastes, 
and tendencies of the time.* But this somewhat too boastful, 
if brilliant, age, with its weltering chaos of opposing elements, 


* Among the many faults and shortcomings of this poem of Wordsworth’s 
is numbered that of ‘‘ historical inaccuracy.” But is Virgil ‘‘historically accu- 
rate” —that ‘* harmonious plagiary,” as Byron calls him, but whom St. Augus- 
tine, Grecian as he was, and not forgetting Homer, could describe as: Poeta 
magnus omniumgue praeclarissimus atque optimus? And if the ‘* Mantuan 
swan”’ is at fault, is our own ‘‘swan of Avon” faultless? Were each ‘‘great” 
offender in this line duly arraigned and tried, what an illustrious crowd of 
culprits we should have ! 
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what is it but an age of transition? In the meantime, what- 
ever difficulties his late Grace of Devonshire may have 
encountered, in his interesting attempts to naturalise a white 
doe at Bolton, one “ white doe” is there already naturalised, 
yet is it as) not a Child of Time, 

But ‘Daughter of the Eternal Prime ! 

Under the kindly guidance of our voluntary cicerone we 
explored the neighbourhood, but did not on this occasion 
climb to the “tower,” leaving that for a later day, that is to 
say, almost the last in the month of August, 1883, when we 
returned to Rylstone to find Nature still flaunting her 
summer robes, and the sheltering dimples and depressions of 
the hills gorgeous with the fruiting rowan (Pyrus aucuparia ), 
the clustering scarlet berries of which so abounded that the 
trees were bending with the weight—a feast for the eyes, 
and a real banquet for the birds. What lovelier sight in 
English landscapes, in early autumn, than this most graceful 
tree, with its richly-indented, plumy, fern-like leaves, and 
scarlet berries in hanging clusters! Let English poets and 
English painters render to the rowan, so graceful in outline, 
so lovely in leaf and blossom, so rich in scent, so glorious in 
fruit, and autumn-queen of English woods, the honour due. 

After climbing, on the occasion referred to, knee-deep 
in odorous brake-fern, Wordsworth’s “point of rugged 
ground”—for all the land about here is zs, by poetic right, 
at least, And they like Demigods are strong, 

On whom the Muses smile !— 
we attained the height, so 


bleak and bare, and seldom free, 
As Pendle-hill, or Penyghent, 
From wind, or frost, or vapours wet, 
to find, indeed, the four corners of “Norton Tower” standing, 
but little more. The “ pleasure-house,” where 


the youthful Nortons met 
To practise games and archery, 
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is “dust,” or nearly so. Despite the “vapours wet” so 
seldom absent, as the poet says, from this high point, and 
which on this occasion were decidedly present, we obtained 
a splended view from the “ tower,” which 
fronts all quarters, and looks round 
O’er path and road, and plain and dell, 


Dark moor, and gleam of pool and stream, 
Upon a prospect without bound. 


It is an admirable point of observation, admirably chosen 
for the purposes of a “ watch-tower,” &c., commanding as it 
does, or at least must have done when standing, not only the 
surrounding fells, but considerable portions of Airedale and 
Wharfedale ; and, in the perfect silence and stillness that 
prevailed, the scene was impressive: a “land of hills,” hill 
beyond hill—nzente che montagne, as the Venetian said of the 
Morea. The foreground, however, was brightened with the 
mountain-ash, or rowan before referred to, which was 
gleaming out, like a veritable “burning bush,” from many a 
dell and dingle. Below us, at some distance away, stood 
Rylstone church, to which we descended with a precipitancy 
that possibly had some connection with the “ vapours wet,” 
now in process of condensation. 

Rylstone church, though of no architectural pretensions, 
is one of those interesting old structures with which Craven 
is dotted, and which make this quiet nook of old England 
so inviting to poet and antiquary. Indeed, moss-and-lichen- 
covered, and grey and hoary with age as they are, each one 
is a poem in stone. “Could words come forth from those 
time-honoured walls,” how quaint a language would they 
speak! We love these ancient churches, and delight to 
wander, in the brief intervals permitted, within their quiet 
precincts so favourable to meditation. They are dear to 
our heart, as they were dear to the heart of the genial Irving, 
most English of American writers, and dearer still to that 
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of the shy, retiring Hawthorne, whose quaint fancy revelled 
amid their ivied walls, and mossy niches, and crumbling 
stones. How Nature in this humid clime delights to trace 
her rich scroll-work, in /¢véng forms, on all that is bare! And 
what grace of outline, what delicacy of structure, what glory 
of colour in the minute vegetable organisms with which she 
paints! But Rylstone church has an interest, a charm, 
and a poetry beyond this, carrying us back as it does in 
imagination to the time when 
The bells of Rylstone seemed to say, 
While She sate listening in the shade, 
With vocal music: God us ayde ! 
Nor in the surroundings is there anything to jar with the 
feeling thus prompted, or to disturb the train of one’s 
musings. The situation itself is poetic, the church porch 
looking out upon the hills, with nothing between but green 
pastures, and here and there a solitary bush or tree. From 
the hills we entered : 
Green was the churchyard, beautiful and green, 
Ridge rising gently by the side of ridge, 
A heaving surface. 
How often, in our experience, does the grotesque and even 
ludicrous element obtrude itself and mingle with the grave 
and solemn! And so it happened here; for C., who is so 
thoroughly “ Yorkshire” that almost every face he saw was 
but his own reflected, whom every casual passenger in the 
road greeted as “brother” or “cousin,” and the bones of 
whose ancestors (as D. avers to have been proved by exact 
analysis!) form an essential element of the soil of every 
Yorkshire burying-ground, had no sooner set foot in the 
sequestered graveyard than, to his own astonishment, he 
trod upon family mould! Of this he was informed by the 
first headstone over which he stumbled. The thing was 
inevitable; and Hic et ubiqgue! was the remark, equally 
inevitable, of the desperate D. 
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In the churchyard, so romantically situated and poetically 
associated, we did not linger; for why, like all the world, 
we were pursued by the demon “ Hurry”—“the ‘ Black 
Death’ of these modern days!”—and hurried and hurrying 
we sought “ the hall”—* Rylstone’s old sequestered hall ”— 
a vain search, the only trace of its former existence being, 
now, a few stones that serve for wall in a farmhouse hard by. 


That mansion, and those pleasant bowers, 

Walks, pools, and arbours, homestead, hall— 
the blast to which the poet refers (so, at least, one is con- 
strained to think) has 


swept them all away, 
One desolation, one decay. 


“Rylstone Hall” is now only to be found in the pages of 
Wordsworth ; but “ Emily,” 


exalted Emily, 
Maid of the blasted family, 


and “ Francis,” her devoted brother, are still living—in every 
gentle heart. 

Lingering a while—a little while—“ where once the garden 
smiled,” did we—we could not—fail once more to recall, in 
detail, that pathetic story of the Nortons as told by Words- 
worth, or to picture the sorrowing Lady, and, above all, the 
bright, ethereal Presence that 


did a very gladness yield 
At morning to the dewy field ; 


and brought, at length, divine soothing to 


A Soul, by force of sorrows high, 

Uplifted to the purest sky 

Of undisturbed humanity ! 
Meanwhile G., who flourishes amid “ruin,” and wherever 
are mossy walls, or mossy wells (muscost fontes as Virgil puts 
it), had been improving his opportunities ; and had even— 
must we confess it—regarded with unhallowed eyes certain 
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“mossy stones” within hallowed precincts. He had now 
gathered—what had he gathered ?—“ exceedingly fine speci- 
mens of Leucodon scituroides (Schwagrichen), Neckera sciu- 
voides (C. Miiller)!”’ Fearful words, poor B. thought, to 
proceed from so mild a mouth, but with whose meaning we 
shall not insult the reader by assuming him unacquainted. 
The mossy trunk of a gnarled ash, standing by Rylstone 
church, was the £/ dorado whence G. had dug his precious 
“specimen.” May that ash survive, is B.’s prayer, not so 
much the hard blows of G. as his hard words ! 

Green and pastoral is the neighbourhood of Rylstone, 
though on one hand rise up hills of considerable height, on 
the bald summits of which are to be seen masses of rock, 
single or in groups, and of every uncouth shape and outline, 
resembling many others in West Yorkshire, and reminding 
one of Wordsworth’s simile : 

As a huge stone is sometimes seen to lie 

Couched on the bald top of an eminence ; 
Wonder to all who do the same espy 

By what means it could thither come and whence ; 
So that it seems a thing endued with sense : 

Like a sea-beast crawled forth, that on a shelf 

Of rock, or sand, reposeth there to sun itself. 

Though the geologist will hardly wonder “how they 
thither came and whence,” yet are these groups of stones 
most striking, and weird even when seen in the gloaming, or 
when magnified by the mists that so often hang about these 
hills. As regards the botany of the district, among the 
characteristic flowering-plants are the meadow and shining 
crane’s-bills (the latter on walls), and the giant bell-flower, 
with its lavender and also its white variety, the last-named 
in greater quantity than we have ever seen it elsewhere. The 
hemlock (Conitum maculatum ) is also to be met with; while, 
besides the commoner ferns, the wall-rue spleenwort, so 
characteristic of the lime, is abundant. As touching shells, 
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Conchologicus reported most of the Hedices ordinarily found 
in these districts. B. was “under the impression they were 
snails.” O sancta simplicitas ! 

Hard by Rylstone, in the direction of the Wharfe, is the 
pretty village of Cracoe, where we had arrived the evening 
before ; thither now we return. At Cracoe are two respect- 
able inns: the “ Bull’s Head” and the “ Devonshire Arms.” 
At the former is Miss B. (el mezzo del cammin di nostra 
vita !), and at the latter may be found Mrs. T., a widow 
lady, diligent in business, polite in her attentions, and 
worthy of honourable mention. On our first visit to 
Rylstone and Cracoe, we had been so well entertained at 
the “ Bull’s Head,” at the Skipton entrance to the village, 
that on this, our second visit, the reflection naturally occurred 
to us we might go further and fare worse. But unfor- 
tunately arriving late, and after darkness had set in, that is 
to say, at a quarter to ten of the clock, we found that 
Miss B. and her whole household had retired to rest. Nor 
could the united efforts of our party, though abundantly 
calculated to have aroused the famous “ Seven,” rouse one 
sleeper at the “ Bull’s Head!” In this emergency D., who 
it seems is a “ man of resource,” humbly suggested that as the 
fortress was not likely to capitulate “ till daylight did appear” 
the besieging party should “camp out” in the neighbour- 
hood, and in the meantime threatened to “ favour” Miss B. 
with the “ Sabine Farmer’s Serenade” in the original Latin! 
(Vide Father Prout, of facetious memory.) D.’s “humble 
suggestion” not being approved of by officers of commissariat, 
the order was given to “ move on to the other end of the 
village,” where at the “ Devonshire Arms” all our troubles 
suddenly ended, thanks to the open doors, open heart, and 
kind attentions of the widow T. 

Calling now at the “ Bull’s Head,” on our return from 
Rylstone, we were effusively met by “ mine hostess,” whose 
M 
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explanations of, and apologies for, the contretemps of the 
night before were as profuse as her regrets were poignant. 
It appears that outside Cracoe the true principles of acoustics 
and dynamics are very imperfectly understood. It was on 
this occasion, and from Miss B., we learnt for the first time 
that it is possible for a whole “ storming party,” armed with 
the most formidable battering rams, and other engines of 
great mechanic power, according to the ordinary estimate, 
to appear at the door of a house whose inmates are asleep, 
and to pound and hammer away at said door for an 
indefinite period, zwzthout being heard inside! Our mistake 
of the evening before had clearly resulted from our having 
based our calculations on scientific principles. Let Science 
couch somewhat her lofty head, after this most conclusive 
proof of her fallibility. 

But a great trouble had fallen on the neighbourhood, in 
contrast with which our own small chagrins of the previous 
evening seemed “small indeed.” A sad tragedy had been 
enacting a few miles away in Wharfedale, and of this our 
hostess of the “ Bull’s Head” was full. Mr. D., a Yorkshire 
gentleman, residing at Linton, universally respected, and 
who had been for some time “ missing,” had been found a 
day or two before drowned in the Wharfe under most 
distressing circumstances. A fortnight previous the Wharfe, 
whose name, signifying “rough” in Gaelic British, is cer- 
tainly no misnomer, had been, as is too often the case, 
swollen by long rains to four or five times the usual 
volume—a circumstance which had alarmed the neighbour- 
hood. Going out at night from his residence close by the 
river, in the rain and darkness, Mr. D. had accidentally 
slipped into the water, and been instantly swept away by the 
raging torrent; nor, as before stated, had the body been 
recovered till near a fortnight after, when it was found miles 
away down stream. Such, put in few words, was the story 
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put in many by Miss B. of the “ Bull’s Head.” And there 
was no exaggeration, as in proceeding from Cracoe into 
Wharfedale by way of Linton we had abundant opportunity 
of proving. The “dales” were full of the painful tragedy ; 
and the lamentations were all the louder that the drowned 
gentleman had been one of those benefactors to the poor 
whose right hand does not always know what their left 
hand does. 

An hour later, we were passing through a green and open 
country, characteristically pastoral, and after a journey of 
some three or four miles we entered the quaint little village 
of Linton—quaint and old-fashioned, despite its one factory 
now disused. Here we struck the Wharfe, whose romantic 
course we were to follow, by Burnsall and Barden, on to 
Bolton, with its glorious woods. Here the moss-gatherer 
made his first acquaintance with this beautiful, if capricious 
and often fatal, stream. Here, too, or rather in the neigh- 
bourhood, he made his first important “ find,” viz., the beau- 
tiful hepatic, Myla Taylori, in full fruit—a phenomenon 
witnessed only once previously in this country. Here at 
Linton is the famous, or at least locally famous, “ Tin 
Bridge” over the Wharfe, which, boiling and chafing below, 
has carved its bed in lines the most grotesque, each great 
mass of limestone above water being clothed with the dark, 
trailing stems of the water screw-moss (Cinclidotus fontina- 
loides), the whole forming a very striking and unique 
picture well worthy of an artist’s pencil. Strange to say, 
the day and the hour appointed for the funeral of the 
drowned gentleman, at Linton, was the day and the hour of 
our visit to the village ; and we were touched by the general 
mourning, for not only were the blinds drawn in every cot- 
tage, but all the villagers, man, woman, and child, appeared 
to have flocked to the funeral ; the place was deserted. Mr. 
D. was buried at Linton church, an ancient structure of 
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peculiar architecture, situated scarce a hundred yards from 
his late residence, the soil of its graveyard washed by that 
Wharfe whose angry waters had to him proved so fatal. 

The coincidences were as striking as the circumstances 
were touching, and the surroundings were in harmony. All 
untimed and uninvited as we were, and neither hurrying nor 
delaying, the carriage conveying us “ fell in” with the others 
forming the funeral-train of the drowned man, even to the 
very gate of the churchyard, where, by a common impulse, 
we one and all descended—entered churchyard and church— 
joined in the funeral service—saw the coffin with its sad 
freight, wreath-covered—followed it to the grave—heard the 
“dust to dust!” and “ashes to ashes !”—and remained till 
the last man of the funeral-train, and the attendant crowd, 
had departed. 

Quiet were the hills and woods around ; quiet, now, was 
Wharfe, or softly murmuring, in ve/enting murmurs, as he 
flowed by the silent graves. We thought of another of his 
victims—the “ Boy of Egremond”—and of Wordsworth’s 
noble lines : Now there is stillness in the vale, 

And long, unspeaking sorrow ; 


Wharfe shall be to pitying hearts 
A name more sad than Yarrow! 


We thought of another funeral, occurring under similar cir- 
cumstances, in another churchyard—that of Grasmere, and 
of the above poet’s sublime tribute, on that occasion, to the 
victims of another storm—among the wild Westmorland 
hills: 


Now, do those cold, unpeopled hills 
Look gently on this grave ; 

And silent, now, are the depths of air 

As the sea without a wave ! 















































STOP WI’ THI MOTHER. 


BY JOSEPH RAMSBOTTOM. 








1. 
bai throuble wi’ childher fro’ th’ cayther to th’ grave, 
Yo fend for, an’ nuss ’em, an’ teighl like a slave, 
Bo soon as they thinken they win their own bread, 
Yer’s some crazy maggot gets into their yed, 
They’re fondlin’ an’ foo’in’ 
An’ billin’ an’ cooin’, 
An’ never con sattle bo gwon an’ get wed. 


Il. 
A that’ns eawr Harry’s for doin’, aw see; 
He’s sowt him a sweetheart, an’ cares no’ for me, 
Young Tamar o’ Tatty’s neaw has him ?’ play, 
Hoo’s won him, an’ wean’d him, an’ lyeds him away, 
For o’ aw’m his mother, 
He tells me t’ noa bother, 
An’ nobbut keeps laughin’ at owt ’at aw say. 


III. 
Hoo lives wi’ her gronny i’ th’ Ellison Broo; 
They pike up a livin’ bi owt they con do, 
Bi keepin’ a mangle an’ bakin’ wutcakes, 
An’ doctherin’ childher for faintins an’ shakes. 
Th’ owd woman’s great larnin’ 
I’ yarbs, an’ hoo’s arnin’ 
A torin’ on livin’ bi th’ sauves ’at hoo makes. 
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IV. 

He roots into books, an’ he bothers wi’ schoos, 
An’ talks abeawt Moses an’ Aaron an’ thoose, 
An’ fumbles wi’ figures, an’ moithers his yed 
Wi’ o’ maks o’ things ’at’ll bring him no bread. 

Aw’ve nowt agen schooin’, 

Bo folk should be doin’ 
"At han t’ arn a livin’ an’ myen to get wed. 


V. 

Whate’er win they do, for he gets no mich brass ? 
Yer’s nowt bo hard wark an’ hard clemmin’ for th’ lass, 
An’ huddlin’ 7’ rooks 7’ their livin’ like hogs. 
Hoo mun powler abeawt in her bedgeawn an’ clogs, 

Till want ull bewildher 

Bwoth them an’ their childher, 
An’ powfagg’d an’ famish’d they’n o’ gwo to th’ dogs. 





VI. 

Bo Harry, my lad, if thea’d yer som’dy tell 
What thrials an’ throubles thea’ll bring o’ thisel, 
If nobbut for once thea’d ha sense to be said, 
An’ rid o’ this rubbish, lad, eawt o’ thi yed, 

Yer’s sich lots o’ warnin’ 

Thea’d surely tak larnin, 
An’ stop wi’ thi mother, an’ never get wed. 
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ART IN LANCASHIRE. 


BY WILLIAM E. A. AXON. 


[Address delivered at the joint Conversazione of the Manchester Academy of Fine Arts and 
the Manchester Literary Club, in the Exhibition Rooms of the Academy in the Man- 
chester City Art Gallery, March 4th, 1884.] 


HAT there was a prehistoric art in Lancashire may 
safely be assumed, however trifling are the remains of 

it that have come down to us. Of Roman art the district 
has yielded some notable examples, amongst which must be 
named the magnificent Roman helmet found at Ribchester, 
and the beautiful statue of Jupiter Stator found at Man- 
chester. Lucius Senecianius dedicated at Manchester an 
altar to “ Fortune Conservatricis,’ but Fortune the pre- 
server, though she has saved some of their works, has 
forgotten the names of the artists, and we know not if they 
are racy of the soil or were imported from imperial Rome. 
Some, at least, of the sculptures were probably executed 
in the localities where they were found centuries after the 
soil of Lancashire had echoed the last step of the Roman 
legionaries. Notwithstanding the destruction effected by 
the cankered tooth of time, the remains of Roman art in 
Lancashire exhibit a wide range of sentiment and intention. 
There are specimens of the potter’s art, grotesque and deco- 
rative. There are altars and dedications by the soldiers 
to the great gods of the Latin race, and to those deities 
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whom they had adopted from the conquered people. There 


are weapons and armour, and some relics also of domestic life. 
The Roman Lancastrians had their god of youth (Apollo 
Maponus), of strength (Hercules), of war (Mars Pacifer), of 
wisdom (Minerva), and of Victory, but no altar to the goddess 
of love. Nevertheless she held sway, and amongst the trifles 
found at Ribchester is a golden ring sent by some lover to 
his lass, with this tender posy engraved on it, “Ave mea Vita.” 
Eighteen centuries have rolled away since this little comedy 
or tragedy was being played on the stage of life. The 
empire of the conquering Roman has passed away, and 
though the lady and her true love are a handful of unknown 
dust, this mute memorial still remains a witness of the per- 
manence and beauty of human affection. 

The sculptured crosses found at Ribchester, Whalley, 
and Lancaster are by some associated with the missionary 
labours of the zealous Paulinus, who left his sunny home to 
win our northern men to the Christian faith. Whatever 
else is certain they are the earliest relics we have in 
this district of Christian art. The monastic element was 
not wanting in Lancashire life in the middle ages. The 
religious spirit which at times fears art as a Lydian 
blandishment at others seeks its aid for the expression of 
its highest emotion. The recluse of Ordsal Cave, who 
carved on the walls of the cell the symbols of the cross, 
was but a type of his fellows. The glory of Gothic archi- 
tecture was its attempt to embody in stone the highest 
soarings of the human spirit in its moments of religious 
exaltation. All the arts were pressed into service. These 
majestic columns and arches impressed upon their builders 
a sense not only of the grandeur of the work, but of the 
weakness of the workers. Statues stood in the canopied 
niches, and on the walls were pictured stories of saint 
and hero. 
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And music, from its cloistered home below, 

Flames in victorious symphonies, that glow 

In golden strength among the windows’ rays, 

To claim that regal thoughts that shine enthroned, 
Magnificent among the lily wings 

Of angels, or the purple robes of kings, 

Or the sad eyes of saints by a wild world disowned. 

At Burscough, Cockerham, Cockersand, Conishead, Fur- 
ness, Up Holland, Cartmell, Lancaster, Penwortham, Preston, 
Warrington, Whalley, there were abbeys or priories of one or 
other of the monastic orders. The remains of these places, 
“awful in decay,” show that— 


They dreamt not of a perishable home 
Who thus could build. 


In these solemn churches and stately abbeys the reli- 
gious element in art was not found incompatible with 
a delight in the representation of homely scenes and the 
delineation of grotesque figures. The satirical carvings 
at Whalley and other places are sufficiently indicative of 
this. 

In the scriptoria of the abbeys the patient scribes and 
illuminators toiled over their life-long task of producing 
those magnificent MSS. whose illustrations vindicate the 
continuity of pictorial art. In the main the medizval art 
of Lancashire was distinctly ecclesiastical. Some of the 
parish churches still remain with such changes as church- 
wardens and restorers have brought about. Of the monastic 
houses we may say as an American singer has said‘ of 


Furness :— 
On Norman cloister and on Gothic aisle 
The fading sunset lingers for a while ; 
The rooks chant noisy vespers in the elms; 
Then night’s slow-rising tide the scene o’erwhelms. 


So fade the roses and the flowers of kings, 

And crowns and palms decay with humbler things; 
All works built up by toil of mortal breath 

Tend in unbroken course to dust and death. 
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Pillar and roof and pavement all are gone; 

The lamp extinguished and the prayers long done; 
But faith and awe, as stars, eternal shine; 

The human heart is their enduring shrine. 


The castle and the abbey are the type of the middle ages, 
and when the time had passed away for immense piles like 
those that lord it over Clitheroe and Lancaster, there arose 
in the well-wooded valleys of the county palatine a host of 
dwellings in which the skill and picturesque powers of the 
architect were turned to homelier uses. Notwithstanding 
that the world thinks of Lancashire only in the present 
tense, it is a county of old halls, whose magpie walls of black 
and white it is the delight of the artist to reproduce, as it 
must have been the delight of artists to create. One of 
these places, Hall-i’th’-Wood, the home of Crompton, was 
a cradle of the modern industry of Lancashire. 

We date the modern art of Lancashire from Hamlet 
Winstanley, who, born at Warrington, in 1698, was both 
painter and engraver. He enjoyed the patronage of the 
Derby family, and he both painted and etched copies of the 
great works at Knowsley. In 1716, when he was engaged 
on the Knowsley pictures, he took as an apprentice a boy 
of sixteen, George Stubbs, who, with the easy confidence of 
youth, quarrelled and left his master because he hesitated to 
allot to him the copying of the very finest of the paintings. 
Stubbs had in him the reality as well as the confidence of 
talent, and in the painting of animals he was no mean 
predecessor of Landseer, who knew and valued his work. 
Contemporary with Stubbs was John Collier, whom it was 
once the fashion of misguided critics to call the Lancashire 
Hogarth. It may serve to show the appreciation of art in 
Lancashire to mention that Tim Bobbin advertised, in 1773, 
of his grotesque figures, that “gentlemen, &c. (a judicious 
saving clause), may have plates painted on canvas or paste- 
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board, as large as the life, from five shillings to fifteen 
shillings a head.” Many of these dreadful productions were 
exported to lovers of art in the colonies. 

The last century was the age of collectors. The great 
Towneley collection is now the property of the nation. The 
splendid collection formed about the same time by Henry 
Blundell, of Ince-Blundell, is still at that ancient seat, and 
we know from its present possessor that he is not averse to 
let his treasures be seen or to lend them for public edification. 
Some day, let us hope, they may be seen in Manchester. 
Mr. Henry Blundell, of Ince, was the president in 1783 of 
the Art Exhibition held in Liverpool. This was the second 
of its kind, the first exhibition of pictures held out of 
London hgving been brought together in 1773 chiefly by 
the exertions of William Roscoe, then a lawyer’s clerk and 
in his twentieth year. The exhibitors in the Liverpool 
gallery a century ago included Reynolds, Fuseli, Sandby, 
Stothard, Wright of Derby, and Angelica Kaufmann. To 
the next exhibition, in 1787, contributions were made in 
addition by Joseph Farrington, Gainsborough, Stubbs, and 
Peters. 

The Royal Institution in Manchester owed its inception 
to Thomas Dodd, who was in succession tailor-boy, band- 
boy, butcher, harper, tailor again, footman, bookseller, and 
auctioneer, and in addition to this made himself one of the 
finest judges of engravings that ever lived. He never quite 
understood his native language, but his ponderous Latinized 
phraseology concealed a knowledge of art history such as 
few have possessed. The Royal Institution, founded in 
1823, has now, by a happy transformation, become the City 
Art Gallery of Manchester. 

The Manchester Literary Club have put their hand to a 
fresh undertaking in the proposed Biographical Dictionary 
of Lancashire Artists. When the work, now only begin- 
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ning, under the editorship of Mr. J. H. Nodal, is completed, 
we shall know the story of local art, and the records will 
be varied indeed. We shall hear of Romney, who left 
his wife and family at Dalton to exist on a small pit- 
tance, and who returned when his dream of ambition and 
fortune was over to be tenderly nursed in his last days by 
the faithful and forgiving wife of his youth; of Joseph 
Farington, the pupil of Wilson, who rests in his quiet Man- 
chester grave all unmindful of the academy squabbles in 
which he had once so keen an interest ; and of his brother 
George, the pupil of West, whose tomb is at Moorshedabad 
in far off Hindostan; of William Green, who shares with 
other Lancashire artists the glory of having discovered 
the beauty of the English lake district ; of that delight- 
ful book-illustrator, W. M. Craig, whose graceful draw- 
ings, old-fashioned though they be, have not lost their 
power to charm; of the Parrys; of the unfortunate 
Liverseege, who lived in the valley of the shadow of 
death, who died at the age of twenty-nine, and who 
crowded into his brief life-space work sufficient alike in 
quantity and quality for length of days; of George Hay- 
dock Dodgson; of the various members of that family 
of artists to which Fred Holding and Henry James Holding 
both belonged ; of W. G. Herdman, who has preserved for 
pictorial remembrance the quaint and fading beauties of his 
dwelling-place, before Liverpool, like all the great towns, 
was re-made; of the stormy genius of William Daniels, 
whose virile talent failed to obtain sufficient recognition, 
and whose life-story is one of the saddest; of our tender- 
hearted child-like patriarch Warwick Brookes; of those 
who, like John Henry Letherbrow and William Rathjens, 
were snatched from fame by untimely death. We shall 
hear also of those who, like John Gibson, the sculptor, and 
charming William Hull, were ours by association if not by 
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inheritance. This is not the time or place to speak of living 
men. A self-denying ordinance excludes them all, from 
Ansdell to the rising student whose first exhibit is blushing 
in its unaccustomed place. It is difficult to avoid the 
mention of those who are still amongst us, but an expression 
of the real admiration felt for them might lead the cynical 
to say that partiality had tempered the judgment in favour 
of those—companions of youth and friends of manhood— 
who make the strength and hope of our local art. 

The civic interest in art is developing amongst the Lanca- 
shire municipalities. Warrington and Salford were amongst 
the earliest to show it; and the last-named place has profited 
by the munificence of the late Mr. E. R. Langworthy. Liver- 
pool has had from one citizen the gift of its art gallery, and 
has shown how successfully a great picture exhibition can be 
managed by a modern corporation. Southport has the 
Atkinson Art Gallery. In Manchester action has been 
somewhat tardy, but there is every prospect that the vigour 
of the present will make amends for the dilatoriness of the 
past. Preston will soon have in its Harris Institute and 
Newsham Art Gallery enduring memorials of the public 
spirit of two of its former citizens. This civic interest in art 
is shown in other ways. What architect who valued the 
dignity of his calling but must have felt at the chance of 
immortality offered by the building of such a structure as 
the Manchester Town Hall? What other English historical 
painter has received a commission like that which has 
deservedly fallen to the lot of the artist whose frescoes are 
adding fresh dignity to our municipal palace ? 

The Lancashire art of to-day has two broad characteristics. 
Its love of nature and its recognition of the picturesque ele- 
ment in even the humblest forms of modern life. When 
John Ruskin was speaking within these walls in 1859 he 
said: “I was rather horror-struck to-day, as I came into 
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Manchester from the hills of Derbyshire, to see how the 
chimneys gain upon them in every direction, how many a 
beautiful glade is now defiled by darkness, and apparently 
by some forms of human distress also; at all events, we 
owe more and more to our landscape painters as we have 
less and less of landscape within our reach.” This is one 
reason why Lancashire of to-day occupies itself so much 
with the glory of moor and fell, of rock and shore. And 
notwithstanding the numerous factory chimneys, many green 
and pleasant spots still remain to gladden the eye of the 
artist in the county of the red rose. This is a healthy 
feature of our local art, for the love of nature that is thus 
taught is not only a consolation for what is irrevocably lost, 
but it may serve to help in the preservation of what still 
remains, and even aid us to win back something at least of 
the lost beauty of this county that can still, however, boast 
of its bleak fell-sides, of moorland and moss, of swelling 
uplands and cloughs with their 


° primrose banks 
That blossom in the spring. 


It is good that the artist should reveal to us the subtler 
beauties of landscape scenery, and place them before us 
interpenetrated with his own individuality of intellectual 
aspiration or spiritual emotion. It is even better that he 
should interpret for us something of the pathos, the heroic 
endeavour, the attainment and the failure of the many- 
coloured web of modern life. There is as much of hope 
and heartbreak, and love and hate in our humdrum streets 
as ever throbbed along the watery ways of Venice or the 
many trophied roads of Rome, when Rome was still the 
mistress of the world. And by this interpretation of nature 
and life, art becomes not the minister of luxury but a teacher, 
and the two sisters, Beauty and Truth, kiss together. 

Finally, let us remember that we have here an exhibition 
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by a society of Lancashire artists, and their pictures are 
housed in the gallery belonging to a Lancashire Corpora- 
tion. This is a true exercise of municipal duty. Who is to 
protect and foster art if not our great wealthy modern 
communities? This is not the least important development 
of that “government by the people and for the people” 
which Abraham Lincoln said “should not perish from the 
earth.” In darker days than these the free municipalities 
have recognized and fulfilled this duty. One of our own 
poets has told us of Florence, “ When Florence alone was 
free,” how like an ark 


she drifted 
On the earth’s barbarian flood, 
And the wreck of the Arts uplifted 


From the deluge of human blood. 

















PROCTER’S “BARBER’S SHOP.”* 


BY B. A. REDFERN. 


N the production of the new edition of The Barber's Shop, 
local workmanship alone has been engaged, and it is 
certainly a local publication which reflects credit on every- 
body concerned. All who knew the author will regret with 
me that he did not live to see this (his favourite, but not by 
any means his most valuable) work in this new and appro- 
priate setting. My acquaintance with Procter extended 
over about thirty years, and my friendship with him for more 
than half that time. As a small boy of romantic tastes, I 
had desired to learn something more of a noble-minded 
thief named Robin Hood, of whom I had heard much to his 
credit from a clogger’s apprentice of my acquaintance ; and 
by the favour of Pierce Egan the Younger and Procter’s cir- 
culating library I obtained an introduction to that hero. I 
soon afterwards became, as a result of my study of Pierce 
Egan, one of Procter’s most regular customers, ze. to the 
library, not to the shaving department ; and I believe that 
I could, even at this distant day, pass with honours any 
examination on the subject of Claude Duval the Dashing 
Highwayman, Varney the Vampire, Will Watch the Bold 











* The Barber's Shop. By Richard Wright Procter. Illustrated by William 
Morton, with an introduction by W. E. A. Axon. Published by Abel Heywood 
and Son. 
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Smuggler, and other such demigods of my youth, whose 
histories were on his shelves. Procter was ever coldly polite 
to me (as he was to all mere customers) in those days ; and 
it was only after many years, duting which contact with a 
cold and unfeeling world had shown me that noble-minded 
thieves were out of date, “not in it,” in fact, and my taste in 
literature had changed somewhat, that I approached inti- 
macy with him. At last I became free of the shop, was 
admitted now and then into the little back parlour, and 
began to take more interest in the librarian than in the 
much-worn, beer-stained, and tobacco-scented volumes which 
formed the major part of the library. I can in fancy, as I 
write this, see him—with his quaint little figyre and his large 
head, the face deeply furrowed with lines, and the cheeks 
slightly sunken, set in a frame of wiry-looking whisker, and 
topped with a perfect thicket of hair—as he sits at a window 
overlooking the river Irk. The view was not what some 
people would call an extensive one, but it embraced the 
pinnacled roofs of Gibraltar on the right, and Scotland loomed 
up in the middle distance; so that, as he was wont to say, 
few men could boast of a finer prospect. Here and at the 
shop counter I passed many a pleasant hour with Procter, 
and learned to esteem him highly. He was an almost pain- 
fully conscientious man, just to a fault in his business rela- 
tions, and his real tenderness of heart was seldom exhibited 
in the shop. “ Honest and thorough and tender and true,” 
he had strong prejudices, and dislikes of certain systems and 
certain bodies of men, which he expressed with freedom, in 
strong language, to his intimates; but he never had an 
unkind word for individuals. He was not by any means 
what is called a disappointed man, but there was always a 
strain of melancholy, an accent of sadness, in his talk, and 


this was intensified by the death of his wife, which occurred 
about sixteen years ago. 
N 
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In September, 1881, I had not seen anything of Procter 
for about a month, when I received an oddly-worded message 
from him to say that he would like to see me before he 
“went home.” I hastened to visit him, sat by his bedside, 
and after some sad but pleasant talk with him, he seemed to 
wander away in mind from dingy and dreary Long Millgate 
into some much pleasanter land, as I gathered from his dis- 
jointed expressions. Suddenly raising himself up, he took 
my hand in his, saying, “ Let me hold your hand, friend.” 
And then he lay quiet thus for some half hour, until he said, 
in a low voice, “ Yes, I shall see her again, again ; soon, 
soon.” He died the next day, and I trust the joy of re- 
union with his wife which he looked forward to has been 
his ever since. 

There were in Procter a great many of the characteristics 
of, and many resemblances in fortune to, those of Sol. Gill’s 
of the Little Midshipman ; but Procter had one peculiarity 
which distinguished him from Old Sol. He could talk well 
in language quaint and olden, with little satiric touches here 
and there in his talk which spiced it as it were, and he never 
lacked a story for illustration, or a humorous simile, for 
either came at the call. In fact he talked pretty much as 
he has written, and this brings me back to this book of his, 
The Barber's Shop. 

Well, Zhe Barber's Shop is not a brilliant book nor a pro- 
found book, but it is a. very interesting book, especially to 
Manchester men; and there is a charming simplicity of 
style in it which makes it very pleasant reading. One goes 
through it with some such feelings as one would experience 
in taking a saunter at twilight by quaint byways and disused 
field paths in company with an agreeably garrulous friend, 
one who knows by heart each feature of the landscape, and 
loves to linger here and there to tell a story and point a 
moral as he goes on with you. 
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The humour of Zhe Barber's Shop is not of a very robust 
kind, but it is such as gives the book piquancy and flavour 
without destroying its delicacy. There is plenty of informa- 
tion about the habits and practices of that once brisk and 
lively, but now almost defunct body, the barbers, and also 
those of their customers ; and no man of any mark in the 
world who had even the remotest connection with the 
barber’s shop seems to have been forgotten by our author. 
It was a practice with him to make a note of any reference, 
however slight, to the barber or his calling which he met 
with in his reading; and at his death he had several books 
filled with these and similar extracts. 

One of the most notable features of Procter’s character 
as a writer was his scrupulous accuracy in matters of fact, 
and this makes the biographical parts of his book the more 
valuable. But, after all, its contributions to our local history 
are of most value to us, for he was a silent but curious 
observer of all that passed around him; and we have in 
The Barbers Shop, as in other of his books, the result of 
those observations in a reliable and readable, though some- 
what unscientific form. 

The illustrations, especially those which reproduce for us 
the paraphernalia of the shop with such minuteness and 
accuracy, and one or two of the portraits, are worthy of 
being exhibited with pride by Manchester men as specimens 
of what can be done in their native city, and Mr. Morton is 
to be congratulated upon the success resulting from his 
labour of love in illustrating the work of his life-long friend. 

Having said so much in praise of the Barber's Shop, | am 
constrained to add that it has many faults as a work of art. 
It is frequently quite inconsequential and irrelevant ; it is 
always too discursive, and the due proportions of importance 
of matter and space allotted are not observed. Again, there 
are three or four of the illustrations which have no con- 
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nection with the text in any way, but which are tacked on 
to it apropos de bottes in a most inartistic manner. 


But these are but straws that on the surface flow, 
He who would seek for pearls must dive below. 


And there are many pearls to be found in the book, pearls 
of loving kindness and tender sentiment, “Gems of Thought 
and Flowers of Fancy,” to use the title of one of his books, 
which we wonder to see worn with such a grace by one who 
was born, brought up, lived, and died amidst such sur- 
roundings and under such conditions as did our friend 
Procter. 

Mr. Axon’s biographical sketch prefixed to the volume is 
most excellently done, giving us, as it does, tersely but com- 
prehensively, just what the reader wants to know of the 
author, his life, and his works. It is written with kindly 
appreciation, but without the extravagance of praise which 
is too common in such notices of a departed friend, and it 
presents us with an admirable picture of a very useful life. 

I cannot conclude this short and hurriedly-written notice 
of Procter better than by quoting for you the first and last 
sentences of Mr. Axon’s “In Memoriam,” which state 
Procter’s claims to consideration and notice amongst his 
fellow-townsmen and lovers of literature :— 


Amongst the literary worthies of Manchester an honourable place must 
always be assigned to the author of Zhe Barber’s Shop, who did much to 
foster a popular taste for local history, and whose life was itself an interesting 
example of the beneficial and refining effects of the love of literature. 

Mr. Procter’s death removed from Manchester a notable man, for this quiet ond 
unobtrusive citizen rendered good service to the community. Those of his own 
circle, narrow only by his own wish, lamented the loss not only of an accom- 
plished writer, but of a steadfast friend ; whilst the city at large deplored the 
death of one who had devoted himself with unfailing energy and love to the 
task of recording the fast fading memories of her ancient days. 





























THE SHEPHERD. 
BY ABRAHAM STANSFIELD. 


{Translation of ‘‘ Der Schafer” of Uhland.} 


HE youthful shepherd, tall and fair, 
He drove so near the royal towers, 
Him saw the royal maiden there, 
And loved him from that hour. 


And sighing, thus she softly spoke : 

“Qh, could I come to thee, my dear ! 

As white as snow thy gentle flock, 
But love lies bleeding here.” 


The youthful shepherd thus replied : 

“Oh, wouldst thou come to me, my dear ! 

That I might press that hand so white, 
And kiss thy cheeks so fair !” 


And as, each morn, he meekly drove 
His woolly flock the castle by, 
Upon the turret, far above, 

The maiden he did spy; 


And greeting her with friendly word : 
“O welcome, the king’s daughter fine !” 
Her gentle answer soon he heard : 

“T thank thee, shepherd mine !” 


The winter sped, the spring, so fair, 

Was blooming richer than before ; 

The shepherd with his flock was there, 
The maiden never more! 





Yet sadly thus on her he calls : 

“O welcome, the king’s daughter fine !” 
A voice it issues from the walls: 

“ Adieu ! thou shepherd mine !” 














FROM DUBLIN TO THE GIANT’S 
CAUSEWAY. 


BY ERNEST F. LETTS, M.A. 


WAS staying this summer near Dublin, at a lovely 
place called Knockmaroon (ze., the hill by the river). 
The Liffey winds round the base of a lofty knoll thickly 
wooded with beech, elm, and willow trees ; there are sylvan 
walks by the banks, from which you can see the lusty trout 
and silver salmon rising to the fly, and in the distance there 
are foamy weirs and ruined mills thereby. Amid a group 
of these on the far side of the river, and concealed by strag- 
gling cabins of mud and thatch, there is an ancient chapel 
which rejoices in the name of Palmerstown, from a very old 
yew tree which grows near it; for in Ireland a sprig of that 
tree is the Palmer’s badge. From that tree and the place 
the great Lord Palmerston took his title. Knockmaroon 
is typical of an Irish gentleman’s abode in the last century. 


It is ugly, square, and heavy outside, but thoroughly well . 


built, and decorated with care and beauty in the Italian 
stucco style in the interior ; moreover, it is approached by a 
splendid avenue of beeches, and commands lovely views of 
the Dublin and Wicklow mountains. Ample stables, farm- 
buildings, gardens, and orchards environ it, and all around 
the promontory on which it stands stretch cool beechen 
glades, while below, winding in a horseshoe curve, is the 
shining river. 
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But man is never contented with his lot, and so I resolved 
to leave this peaceful spot and visit the loyal inhabitants of 
the north ; and one day I started alone across the Phoenix 
Park, now white with the myriad blossoms of its hawthorns, 
passed the spot where poor Lord Frederick Cavendish and 
Mr. Burke were murdered, and left the Amiens Street Rail- 
way Station ex route for Drogheda. 

Most tourists know the Kingstown and Wicklow side of 
Dublin Bay, but few have penetrated the verdant lanes of 
Clontarf, or visited its castle and the green sward called the 
Ball, or walked round the rocky Peninsula of Howth, or 
explored the ancient town of Malahide, with its picturesque 
fiord and castle ; or wandered on by Lusk and Rush, past 
rocky bays and headlands, to the little town of Skerries, 
with its tiny quay and fringe of islands, and so to Balbriggan, 
of hosiery fame, and thence to the old town of military 
renown— Drogheda. 

There are beauties and points of interest in these quiet, 
old-world towns and villages that might fill many pages, but 
I must not linger over them, except to say a few words about 
S. Anne’s, near Clontarf, the seat of Lord Ardilaun, once Sir 
Arthur Guinness, of porter reputation. He has just com- 
pleted a palace here, which has cost him over £100,000. It 
lies amid charming woods, and is approached by a young 
avenue over a mile long; the house is of white stone, in the 
classic style. Upon entering you find yourself in a vast hall 
lined with Irish marbles; to the right are picture gal- 
leries, ball-rooms, and drawing-rooms; and, on the other 
hand, there is an immense covered palm house, beyond 
which are the domestic offices. The front of the house, 
looking towards the sea, is occupied with a magnificent 
dining-room leading into a conservatory, and the partition 
separating them can be taken down, so that the guests at a 
large party can sit at table among the fruit and flowers. 
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The rooms on the first floor, too, are no less gorgeous. 
Lady Olave Guinness’ boudoir is a dream of beauty, and 
opens into a grotto, where a sculptured nymph is ever 
pouring warm water into a marble bath; the library is 
beautifully decorated, and so is the billiard-room, in tones 
of terra-cotta. Around the house the shrubberies are so 
arranged as to form vistas, showing superb views from the 
principal windows. Lime trees are clipped to frame glimpses 
of mountain, bay, and distant city ; while to the east the 
Hill of Howth forms a glorious termination to the pano- 
rama. When I saw it last the western sun shone full upon 
its granite sides, turning the patches of gorse on its slopes 
to burnished gold, with here and there a tuft of crimson 
heather, and the effect was amethyst and ruby set in bur- 
nished gold. In front of the rocky hill was a violet sea; . 
and to the left the sands were tinted in bands of delicate 
puce, green, ambers, and siennas: an artist would hardly 
have dared to depict these varied colours, yet they were 
perfect in nature, harmonious, and concordant, although so 
superb, so dazzling, so brilliant. 

The gardens, forcing houses, orchards, glens, glades, lawns, 
and alleys seemed endless, but at last we came upon a little 
lake, and by its side a pretty pavilion, with verandah over 
the water. At the gardener’s whistle every fish in the water 
came to the side and followed us as we walked along the 
bank. In the pavilion, a dainty little place, Lord and Lady 
Ardilaun lived while their palace was being built. This 
temporary abode only cost £4,000! 

Who would not be the possessor of his princely fortune, 
with this glorious estate, a splendid house in London, and 
another place at Cong, in Galway ?—even if you and your 
servants had to go about with revolvers—if two detectives 
had orders never to leave you out of their sight—if you 
feared each rustle of the trees—if letters were daily posted 
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to you threatening your life—if your farm bailiffs were 
murdered in cold blood ; so it has been for the last two or 
three years with Lord Ardilaun, a man who has spent thou- 
sands and thousands for the good of his country. Truly the 
trail of the serpent is over it all. 

Meanwhile we are jolting along at a leisurely pace in a 
vile second-class carriage of the Northern Railway Company. 
The rolling stock of the Irish companies is a disgrace; so 
are their stations, their bridges, and their lines. The engine 
inspector of the North-Western Railway at Holyhead was 
over here some time ago, and from curiosity asked a driver 
of a Wicklow train to let him look at his machine. Says 
he to the man, after a cursory examination : “ Do you know 
your engine would go to pieces if you went thirty miles an 
hour with it?” “Ah, shure, sir,” replied the driver, “what 
matter ; faix there is not a bridge on the line would stand 
me going over it at that rate at all at all.” 

One of these rotten bridges we pass over at a place called 
Donabate, and a notice warns our Jehu not to exceed four 
miles an hour speed; the bridge is under repair, and nothing 
separates us from an arm of the sea some thirty feet below but 
the bare metals ; however we have an insurance ticket. A 
curve of the line now brings us in sight of the Mourne moun- 
tains, a splendid range of blue peaks, running along the whole 
northern side of Carlingford Bay, some twenty-five miles in 
extent ; they promise much upon nearer acquaintance. 

Meanwhile we are steaming into Drogheda. I booked 
my luggage and at once proceeded to view the town. Some 
athletic sports were in progress near the station, and I 
passed group after group of gaily-dressed lasses all hieing 
off to see their swains distinguish themselves ; yea, the very 
beggars ignored me, and so I entered peaceably the city 

Cromwell ruthlessly gave to fire and sword, after promising 
quarter to the garrison. 
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The streets are muddy and narrow, here and there an old 
house overhangs the street and reminds one of Chester, but 
the walls of the city are gone. One or two blackened ruins 
of church towers mark the scene of Oliver’s fury, the 
buildings being now used as cabins ; but, as a rule, Drog- 
heda is modern and uninteresting. The Boyne, with ample 
quays and apparently a large shipping trade, flows through 
the town, and is spanned by a really fine and safe railway 
viaduct. At the far end of a street, called the Tholsel, I 
came upon a fine, old Gothic gateway, with two circular 
towers ; there were grooves for a portcullis and gates, but 
the adjoining walls had entirely disappeared. I climbed 
through steep lanes to the church, but no sign of antiquity 
was about it; and so having exhausted the lions of Drog- 
heda, I asked my way, and was told it was four Jong miles 
to Monaster Boyce, where I expect to find a round tower 
and three ancient Celtic crosses. 

Leaving the town by the river side, I soon reached the 
scene of the last great battle fought in Ireland, a victory 
dear to the loyal Orangemen of the north, a defeat hateful 
to the adherents of James and Roman Catholicism. William 
of Orange advanced from Carrickfergus to the north bank 
of the Boyne on Ist July, 1690, and found the troops of 
James strongly posted on the southern shore; they also 
occupied the town of Drogheda. On reviewing his men 
the night before the battle a stray shot wounded William, 
and news reached Dublin that he was slain. In spite of his 
hurt, however, he fought gallantly next day, and secured a 
decisive victory. James fled early in the proceedings, hur- 
ried through Dublin, and speedily embarked at Waterford 
never again to land on British soil—Clemency marked the 
conqueror’s treatment of Drogheda, and, in fact, of Ireland 
generally. Near the battlefield was a large Danish camp, 
many centuries old, standing on a lofty eminence, and 
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forming a striking feature in the landscape. Had things 
gone badly with William, he could easily have fortified 
himself here. 

I visited a similar encampment near Belfast, called the 
giant rings; it was a circular entrenchment on a high hill 
overlooking the river Lagan, a level circle half-a-mile across 
was bounded with an earthen rampart some ten or fifteen 
feet high, there were traces of gates at the four points of 
the compass, and exactly in the centre were the remains of 
a large cromlech, the top stone being supported by seven 
other pointed ones. A peculiarity of this encampment was 
that a person standing on the rampart and speaking in a 
low tone of voice could be distinctly heard at the centre. 

My walk had now lasted an hour and a half, and I was 
not at Monaster Boyce yet. I therefore concluded that 
Irish miles, two thousand yards each, were the order of the 
day, and the shadows were lengthening before I saw in front 
of me what looked like a broken factory chimney, and knew 
that the round tower was in sight. Soon afterwards I found 
myself in a weedy, ill-kept churchyard, where, amid docks 
and nettles, lay the ruins of a chapel and hermitage and 
three magnificent Irish crosses. The first was the cross of 
S. Boyce, a monolith of bluish slaty stone, eighteen feet 
high, six feet across the arms, two and a half feet wide, and 
one and a half feet thick. It had a circular head, and was 
covered with bass-relief subjects from bible history, culmi- 
nating in the crucifixion. Adam and Eve, Cain and 
Abel, Noah, Moses, the Adoration of the Magi, S. Michael 
weighing the souls, all found their places, besides emblems 
difficult to decipher, among others, a hand upon a plate and 
a female figure between two dogs; of these the ingenious 
old guide said the first was a woman who baked bread on a 
Sunday, and her hand stuck to the dish; and of the other, 
the lady was too fond of her earrings, so the dogs bit ’em off. 
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An inscription on the base of the first cross reads: “ Pray 
for Muiredach, by whom was made this cross.” Muiredach 
lived about A.D. 850. The next, S. Patrick’s cross, was of 
even more graceful shape than the last, being taller and 
slighter, but in two pieces. From the ground to the centre 
was sixteen feet, across the arms about seven, and the 
thickness about fifteen inches; I should say it was in height 
about twenty-four feet altogether ; it, in like manner, was 
richly sculptured with similar ornaments. The third cross 
was in every way plainer and smaller, and was dedicated to 
S. Columba ; and near it was the very ancient tombstone of 
Abbot Cormack, who lived in the Saxon period. 

The ruins were merely two small square or oblong rooms 
some forty feet long by twenty wide, the piscina niche 
marked one as a chapel, the other is said to have been a 
hermitage ; behind these to the west rises a lofty round 
tower some eighty feet high, with its one door ten feet from 
the ground, a small window above it, pentagonal in shape, 
and four other small windows at the top looking to the 
points of the compass. The walls are very thick, and there 
is no stairway within, modern ladders alone giving access to 
the summit. The guide said an American gentleman, visiting 
the tower lately, descended the ladders by sliding. “ For 
goodness’ sake, sir,” said the guide, “ come down as you went 
up.” “TI will not,” said the Yankee, “for I went up head 
first, and I will come down with my feet foremost.” “I 
thought this very good,” said the guide, “but I was deter- 
mined to better it ; so when we came out into the yard, he 
says: “Pat, there’s a power of people buried here; what 
sort of people are they now?” “All the one sort, sir,” says 
I. “And what sort is that?” says he. “Dead people, sir,” 
says I; “and, bedad, I had him there.” 

On my walk back I was considering about these round 
towers which abound all over Ireland. I saw at least twenty 
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of them while I was in the north. They are all similar in 
shape, though some are loftier than others ; many have caps 
on the top, like obtuse extinguishers; they all have the four 
windows at the summit, and the one door is always high 
enough from the ground to be reached only by a ladder, 
which, in times of war, could be drawn up. In structure 
they are as hard as adamant, and no one knows when they 
were built ; some say before the Christian era, but their real 
origin, their use, and their age, are all problematical. 

Catching the last train from Drogheda to Dundalk, I 
passed a good night at a little inn, and by ten next morning 
found myself at service in Armagh Cathedral. I was very 
disappointed with the building ; it was small, and had been 
shockingly restored. The choir were in the nave, and the 
congregation in the chancel; the screen cut the nave in 
half, and the mouldings had been repaired in plaster. In 
fact, there was nothing ancient about it. 

I then visited the Roman Cathedral, a far finer granite 
building, but very bare and unfinished. Armagh, like Rome, 
is built on hills, with two cathedrals crowning separate peaks. 
The city stands on a quarry of red marble, and there was 
little else in it of interest besides the library, which the 
librarian seemed to consider it an affront for one to visit! 
So after lunch I retraced my steps to a station called Gorrah 
Wood, and thence proceeded to Warrenpoint, via Newry. 
At this station we were delayed for some time, during which 
an amusing row took place. A commercial gentleman of 
large stature had lost his samples, and was pitching into a 
small, insignificant, little porter, with all the abuse in his 
vocabulary. At last, a burly inspector of tickets drew near, 
and, in a pause of the hurricane, exclaimed, “ Ah, sir, spare 
the poor man ; he had twins last week.” A roar of laughter 
greeted this sally, in which the porter made his escape. 
Little, open one-horsed trams conveyed us from Warren- 
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point to Rosstrevor, where a capital, modern hotel, the 
Mourne, has been built. As the evening closed in, rain 
came on, and my chances of a fine walk on the morrow 
grew hazy. There was only another young man in the 
hotel besides myself, though plenty of ladies, so we two 
drew up our chairs to the smoking-room fire, and talked 
about ghosts, when he gave me the following authentic 
story :—His friend, Dr. P., of Dublin, took a house in the 
King’s County last year. It was an old mansion, which had 
lain vacant for some time. Hardly had he settled down 
when a ghost began to manifest itself, and that in a curious 
way. It moved things from room to room, and about in the 
rooms, for instance, a coal scuttle left in the dining-room 
would be found in the library, yet no one had moved it. 
Books and pictures would fall from their places without 
reason, and all sorts of things were missed. At last, Dr. P., 
who is a gentleman of very liberal views and had no 
belief in these manifestations as supernatural, called in a 
fellow of the College of Science, at Dublin, to investigate 
the case, and, if possible, lay the ghost; but he was quite 
unsuccessful, for placing a Bible, hymn book, and prayer 
book upon a table in a small bedroom, and locking the 
door, he found next morning the Bible torn from top to 
bottom right through, the prayer book lying on the bed, and 
the hymn book gone. This so puzzled the scientist that he 
is now in correspondence with the London Ghost Society, 
who, I believe, have advised him to try table rapping. 
Latest news was that the ghost is becoming communicative. 

My fears were, alas! too well founded about the weather ; 
next morning was wild and squally. I walked out between 
the showers in the early dawn, and was tolerably protected 
in the thick oak woods which here stretched from the loch 
(Carlingford) clear up to the mountain peak. Now and 
then a rent in the misty mantle would reveal lovely views ; 
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across the loch was Greenore, Ireland’s great cattle port, and 
above it Slieve Gullion, a mountain nearly fifteen hundred 
feet high. Then again beyond was the town of Newry, 
while looking up the water you saw Warren Point and its 
old castle, and the monument to General Ross, from which 
Rosstrevor takes its name. Reluctantly after breakfast I 
had to be glad of a seat in a carriage which was going to 
Newcastle by the splendid mountain road I had hoped to 
linger over ; two little old ladies and the mistress of the 
hotel completed the party, and as we could see little of the 
scenery, we discussed various subjects—Theology led to 
Ritualism, and that, by a natural order. of subjects, to 
Moody and Sankey. Miss A. said there was no one 
reminded her more of the prophet Jeremiah than Mr. 
Moody. I asked her if she spoke from personal acquaint- 
ance. I think she saw the joke, but looked me solemnly 
in the face for a minute, and then said, “Sor, I have me 
boible.” They told me one good story, however, which I 
must repeat. A nephew of theirs, an officer, came to 
Dublin, and being driven on a car through the streets, 
passed a troop of the Scots Greys. “That’s a fine lot of 
men, Jarvey,” said he. “Ah, thin, yer honour,” replied 
Jarvey, “You should just see our Faynian cavalry, and you’d 
see the differ.” “Fenian cavalry; I never heard of them.” 
“ Never heard of them ; well, now, look at that! Why there 
isn’t one of them under six feet, and their horses and their 
accoutrements would just take the sight out of your eyes.” 
“Really, you astonish me; and how many do they muster?” 
“ Well, your honour, there’s a power of them ; they must be 
over fifty thousand strong.” “ Well, but how is it then we 
never hear or see anything of them?” “ Well, you see, 
your honour, they do be afraid of the police.” 

While we were journeying along in the rain our hostess 
pointed out a little mountain chapel in which poor Teresa 
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Longworthy, of Manchester, was married many years ago 
to that unworthy profligate Major Yelverton, afterwards 
Lord Avonmore, who died this summer. The road, after 
winding through some picturesque estates, all at the foot of 
the mountains, emerges at last upon some grand and wild 
scenery: granite peaks tower over head and rocky gorges 
have to be crossed on what seem very slender bridges ; 
yawning chasms open to the sea, round which the track 
leads ; steep hills have to be traversed and valleys descended 
before we arrived at the beautiful little seaside resort of 
Newcastle. Our horses had trotted twenty-five miles over a 
hilly road without a stop in three and a half hours, and they 
returned with their mistress the same evening. 

In the afternoon it cleared up, and I walked out three or 
four miles to Lord Roden’s place, Tulleymore Park, and 
very lovely it was, for a deep wooded glen runs through the 
grounds, and down it the river Drive leaps from crag to 
crag. The glen is backed by mountain peaks, the highest, 
Slieve Donard, rising two thousand seven hundred and 
ninety-six feet high. These, with an ornamental Swiss 
saw mill, give a very alpine effect to the scene. Lady 
Annersley’s place, Briantsfoot, near Newcastle, is also simi- 
larly beautiful. 

Next day the early train brought me to Downpatrick, 
the burial place of the three great Irish saints, S. Patrick, S. 
Bridget, and S. Columba ; but only a hole in the church- 
yard, caused by devotees removing the soil and apparently 
bearing it thereafter visibly about their persons, marks the 
resting places of the saints. 

By the afternoon I was at Strangford, one of the most 
fascinating little places I was ever at ; the village is almost 
an island, at the neck of the long, pear-shaped loch of the 
same name. The day was glorious, and the rhododendrons, 
which abound in these parts, were in full flower. White- 
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sailed yachts were all about, and vessels of large tonnage 


were scudding out to sea on a tide which sometimes runs 
fifteen knots an hour. 

After a pleasant stay here of two days, I journeyed on to 
Belfast, and thence by train to the Giant’s Causeway. The 
traveller leaves the train at Portrush, a very nice seaport 
town, to embark upon the Siemens’s electric tram, which 
conveys him to Bushmills, a village near the Causeway. It 
is curious to go drifting along without engine, or any other 
means of traction, except a brush protruding from the tram- 
car, which scrapes a raised line on one side of the vehicle. 
We passed Dunluce Castle on our way, and a splendid ruin 
it is, standing on an inaccessible rock, and approached only 
by a very narrow bridge, which spans the abyss, separating 
it from the mainland. Soon after we reached the Giant’s 
Causeway, which lies at the foot of basaltic cliffs, and 
stretches out to sea, a mosaic pavement of colossal size ; 
but the tesserz of the pavement stand upright, and are 
sometimes as much as forty feet long. They resemble a 
child’s bricks, only of every shape rather than square, 
pentagon, hexagon, octagon, polygon, yet all fitting with 
absolute accuracy, although no two are alike; they are 
broken up into sections about two feet long, the cleavage 
being always concave and convex, never plane. Some forty 
thousand of these pillars which form the pavement have 
been counted; but as the Causeway extends indefinitely out 
to sea, no one can know how many more there are under 
the ocean. Fingal’s cave, on the coast of Scotland, is said 
to join it, and the legend of its formation is as follows :— 
Cormack, an Irish giant, made it to go over to Scotland by, 
where dwelt his enemy, Fingal; but he was away from 
home, so Cormack only stole his sheep and burnt his house, 
and came back. By and by, Fingal got home again, and, 
being in a great rage at the destruction of his property, 
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determined to come and leave his card on Cormack. The 
Irish giant saw him coming, and found the Scotchman was 
far bigger than he expected. “O wirra, wirra, what will I 
do intirely,” says he to his wife ; “ he'll ate me.” . “ Get into 
bed, ye spalpeen, and [’ll talk to him,” says she, so under 
the clothes he creeps, and presently in comes Fingal. 
“Where’s Cormack?” says he. “Out fishin’,” says she; 
“but don’t spake so loud or you'll wake his baby in bed 
there, and then there’ll be the divil to pay.” Fingal went 
over to the bed and gazed meditatively at the huge limbs of 
Cormack’s baby. “ Begorra,” he says at last, “if that’s his 
baby, I won’t be afther troublin’ his father,” and with that 
he turned round and went back over the Causeway. 

By boat we visited the enormous basaltic caves which here 
abound, and very impressive they were. The first, Port. 
Coon, is forty-five feet high, twenty-five feet wide, and three 
hundred and fifty feet long ; but it is beaten by the Grand, 
which is six hundred and sixty feet long, fourteen feet wide, 
and ninety-six feet high to the crown of the arch. We also 
visited many interesting bays, cliffs, groups of rock, and 
stacks of pillars, looking like vast organs let into the face of 
the cliff, and watched the natives burn seaweed into kelp, 
which they sell for medicinal purposes. 


The sun was shedding a western gleam upon the ivied 
towers of Dunluce, and on the broken shafts of basalt and 
the pavement of the Causeway, while on the distant horizon 
a line of gold told where the coast of Scotland lay, when we 
once more joined the electric tram and commenced our 
homeward journey to Belfast and Dublin. 
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